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Deafness and Its Prevention 


By MartHa Penrsson Hennine, M.D. 
Translated and Presented by Anders Hansen 


the ninth Scandinavian meeting for 
teachers of abnormal children in 
Stockholm in June, ’36, whereof a short 
report concerning the section on the deaf 
already has been printed in the VOLTA 
REVIEW, a paper on deafness and its pre- 
vention by Dr. Martha P. Henning was 
one of the most valuable. Dr. Henning 
is a prominent otologist. She is well 
known in Scandinavia, particularly for 
her extensive research work on the hard 
of hearing school children in Sweden. We 
here state the main points of her address. 
She first dealt with the anatomy of the 
human ear. Experienced teachers of the 
deaf will generally be more or less fa- 
miliar with this topic. The causes of 
deafness of different nature are many and 
have a wide range from complete deaf- 
ness to slight hearing defects. Deafness 
may be congenital, caused by insufficient 
development of the auditory organ; or 
inherited degenerative causes may develop 
later on in life and lead to deafness, for 
instance otosclerosis. Acquired deafness 
is often among the effects of contagious 
diseases, but may also be acquired in the 
fetus or at birth. Catarrh in the middle 
ear and a beginning otosclerosis are char- 
acterized by a poor perception of low 
notes. A perforation of the drum mem- 
brane such as performed by the physician 
when an inflammation in the middle ear 
makes it necessary to drain the cavity, 
generally heals within a short time. But 
serious inflammation caused through scar- 
let fever may damage the drum seriously 
and lastingly. Total deafness is never 
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the result of a defective, even a wanting, 
drum. It is now possible to construct ar- 
tificial drums. Complete deafness occurs 
only when the inner ear or the auditory 
nerve is damaged. . . . Inherited oto- 
sclerosis, in which the ossicles or the 
branches of the auditory nerve are im- 
paired, is caused by diseases in the bone 
structure which surrounds the inner or 
middle ear... . 

It is clear that the grade of defective 
hearing and the age when it is acquired 
are of the highest importance in the ac- 
quisition of speech. If an infant who has 
not yet learned to speak acquires such 
hearing loss that he cannot hear ordinary 
speech he does not learn to speak. And 
if a child who has not yet acquired full 
speech is struck by total deafness, he will 
also become deaf-mute because he soon 
forgets the language he no longer hears. 
If an adult is totally deafened, however, 
he will not become mute, though some 
speech defects will appear. 


Hearing More Important Than Sight 


Hearing is of higher importance than 
sight to the child. Those whose task it is 
to teach the deaf child speech know that 
deafness is a far more serious obstacle for 
the mental development of the child than 
blindness. While the blind may attain a 
high mentality, the deaf child never at- 
tains a higher level than that of a hearing 
child of 14 to 15 years. 

Generally it is not noticed that a child 
may be deaf before the age of 114 to 2 
years, when the hearing child begins to 
speak. When the parents see the doctor 
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about it, it becomes his sad duty to tell 
them that the child is deaf. 

Defects of the hearing organs are so 
common that it is estimated that each 
third individual suffers therefrom. 


We find all grades of defective hearing. 
If one ear is totally deaf, but the other 
has normal hearing, this defect does not 
affect the mental development essentially. 
Often neither the child nor his parents 
notice that defect until after the normal 
ear has also become affected. 


A one-sided total deafness after mumps 
is no rare occurrence. A much more seri- 
ous thing is a double-sided diminution of 
the hearing. If such a child can only 
with difficulty hear normal speech at a 
distance of two yards, or whispering at 
half a yard, this defective hearing causes 
a serious handicap in school, because of 
the strain in following instruction. Such 
a child is soon fatigued and gives up in 
despair. The consequence is that such a 
pupil lags behind the others and, as the 
cause is perhaps unknown to the teacher 
and the parents, he is thought inattentive 
and careless. Often he is even exposed to 
unjust treatment and suffers innocently. 
It is evident that such a child will be 
hemmed in, mentally. Hard of hearing 
school children in Sweden are calculated 
to number about as many as the deaf 
children, or 600. 


Can Deafness Be Prevented? 


What could be done to prevent deaf- 
ness? As deaf-mutism is a serious prob- 
lem both for the individual and for so- 
ciety, this question is of importance. 


During 1922-27 Dr. Henning examined 
847 pupils in Swedish schools for the 
deaf, and found that 58 per cent were 
deaf and 2 per cent had normal hearing; 
the rest had partial hearing of various 
grades, but insufficient to learn speech in 
the ordinary way. It is a very difficult 
thing to state the percentage of congenital 
deafness. It demands a minute study of 
the families through generations; but it 
is likely that about 25-30 per cent of the 
deaf suffer therefrom. 
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Congenital deafness might be dimin- 
ished through preventive measures, but 
as it is so difficult to prove what is con- 
genital and what is not, the problem is 
intricate. 


Sterilization Might Help 


If sterilization*® were enforced on the 
deaf, in order to restrict the number of 
deaf mutes, Dr. Henning thinks it should 
be compulsory only in those cases where 
congenital deafness is evident. All cases 
of acquired deafness should be exempted. 
It may be that deaf mutism could be re- 
duced about one-half. But it must be re- 
membered that not only the deaf but also 
hearing parents who beget deaf-mute chil- 
dren where acquired deafness is not evi- 
dent, should also undergo sterilization. 
It is well known that the effect of steril- 
ization does not alter the character of the 
body, as no organism is discarded. It is 
only the impossibility of conception 
which is assured through the operation. 
It would seem that society is justified in 
applying this safeguard, but it is always 
disputable to what extent it should be 
used. 

Dr. Henning believes this prevention 
will be in accordance with the wishes of 
the intelligent deaf themselves. What 
deaf person would like to be the parent 
of a deaf infant suffering from an in- 
herited defect which may be carried on 
to others? Deaf-mutism may become the 
object for race-hygiene measures. 

Probably we in our times admire too 
much our high cultural attainments. Just 
as we in a full measure profit by all the 
so-called advantages of culture, we also 
come under their yoke. Humanity since 
1914 has liberated itself from certain 
heavy and unnecessary conventional 
bonds and has taken more freedom to do 
as it likes without giving offense. In re- 


*It is well known that several states have passed 
laws for sterilization of some groups of the popula- 
tion suffering from certain disabilities: forms of 
mental diseases, deaf-mutism, epilepsy, etc. Perhaps 
Germany with her strong emphasis on race-hygiene 
has gone farthest in this respect. Denmark has 
twice legislated on this topic, the last time in 1934 
with preventive measures similar to those followed 
in Germany. However, the authorities have hitherto 
not enforced this law without the consent of the 
individuals.—A. H. 
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gard to females, the effect particularly 
has been noticeable in the young—one 
is tempted to call them “women-chil- 
dren”—from all classes who have been 
tempted into a manner of living hurt- 
ful to their health. As doctors we must 
deprecate the growing demand for en- 
joyment with the consequences of night- 
watching, alcohol, and too much tobacco. 
Night-revelling causes nervousness, in- 
stability, and diminished power of re- 
sistance. 


Effect of Alcohol and Tobacco 


That alcohol consumed by a nursing 
mother is harmful to the baby was observed 
by Linnaeus and has been recognized ever 
since. Linnaeus (the world-known Swedish 
botanist, 1707-78) said in his famous the- 
sis on diet: “The milk of the nursing 
woman soon becomes foul, if waiting 
late for her breakfast she takes some 
brandy and does not soon thereafter eat 
plentifully but gives her baby her milk. 
It may cause convulsions and kill, be- 
cause the brandy is directly assimilated 
with the blood from which the milk is 


derived. Wine is not good either.” 


Nicotine has long been known as a 
poison for nerves and the heart. However, 
some persons think they feel tranquilized 
through its use. Others think it stimu- 
lates mental activity. Others again use 
it to dull the hunger-feeling, for instance, 
during cures to reduce weight. Others 
pretend that the ceremony of smoking, 
the manipulation of a fine cigaret-case, 
or the glow, etc., leads the youth to use 
nicotine. That which makes it unwise 
to use tobacco, at least for women, is 
that it can be proved that if a pregnant 
woman smokes, even the frequency of 
the heart beats of the fetus is noticeable, 
which certainly is not good. Nicotine also 
reduces the quantity of milk of the nurs- 
ing mother and is secreted together with 
the milk. The child is poisoned through 
the nicotine and robbed of a certain 
quantity of its normal food. 


But it is not even necessary for the 
nursing mother to smoke in order to be 
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nicotine-poisoned. Very recently it was 
observed in Stockholm that waitresses 
in a room dense with tobacco smoke were 
suffering from nicotine poisoning and 
had heart palpitations, ringing in the 
ears, fatigue, dizziness, and reduced au- 
dition. That the organs of balance are 
strongly influenced through smoking is 
well known to the beginning smoker, 
who can feel sensations like sea-sickness. 


Diet is an Important Consideration 


Diet has undergone important changes 
during the last decades. The consump- 
tion of albumen (in meat) and sugar 
has increased to a luxurious height. Such 
an important food as bread has under- 
gone many chemical and physical pro- 
cesses which have lessened its nutritive 
value. An example worth quoting is 
from the northern part of Norway, where 
people generally live on plain food, but 
where the population has ceased to use 
the home-made whole wheat flour with 
plenty of vitamins, and introduced the 
white and finely sifted American flour. 
A Norwegian doctor says the result has 
been an increase of tuberculosis in that 
part of the country, while the frequency 
of that disease has sunk in all other 
provinces of Norway. 

At least all pediatricians know about 
the importance of a well balanced and 
nourishing diet, and that a wrong diet 
is one of the prevalent causes of infantile 
ailments. .... 

Even the “committee for hygiene” of 
the League of Nations have agreed on 
the importance of this topic. The prob- 
lem has been divided into two parts: the 
need of calories and the need of minerals 
and vitamins. And the committee have 
agreed that a want of such essential ma- 
terials is a common feature in modern 
foodstuffs which seldom lack the neces- 
sary calories, but much more often the 
protective parts, minerals and vitamins. 

The enormous consumption of sugar 
should be reduced, and milk should be 
used daily to a great extent, as well as 
vegetables and fruit. Where sun is lack- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Smiling Irish Eyes 


By Marjorie Casey 


NE bright day last June, I arrived in 
() Belfast with the intention of visiting 

the Ulster Schools for the Deaf and 
the Blind. As I walked along the streets, 
a zooming aeroplane was smokewriting the 
name of a well known soup in the sky. 
Such a sight was only one of a host of new 
experiences, for it was my first day in the 
British Isles, and there were the thrills of 
new sights, of new sounds, and of being in 
another country. The greatness of the north- 
ern capital was felt in the bustle and noise 
of its traffic, both commercial and pleasure- 
seeking. There were busses and trams 
full of singing children, picnic bound. 
There were lorries loaded with coal, or 
bales of linen, or bottles of golden ale. 
There were shaggy donkeys drawing carts 
laden with turf. Curb stands of fruit and 
flowers added rich masses of color, while 
itinerent street musicians provided various 
degrees of pleasureable sounds. Wherever 
I had a chance for conversation I found 





people of all types keenly interested in 
Canada and America. 

During the afternoon, I found my way 
to the school on Lisburn Road, where I 
was made very welcome by the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Lilley, and the matron, Miss 
Cleland. A very warm Irish welcome it 
was, for although the next day was to be 
Sports Day, and everybody was busy mak- 
ing preparations for it, there seemed to be 
ample time for leisurely conversation, a 
real Old Country tea, and a stroll about 
the building and grounds. 

Like the building itself, the spacious 
grounds seemed to combine the old and 
well tried with the new. Great trees shad- 
ed the lodge and the lawns, and masses of 
rhododendrons, then in full bloom, flanked 
the school, while in another direction there 
were young fruit trees, carefully trained 
against a wall, and trim rows of vegetables 
and young perennials. The nearby play- 
grounds are well equipped, and include 


SPORTS DAY AT THE ULSTER SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF AND BLIND. THE CENTIPEDE RACE. 
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JUST A LITTLE COLLEEN 


new running tracks for the blind children. 
That afternoon the boys were playing 
cricket, but the girls, perhaps over-anxious 
for the morrow, were practicing for various 
races, 

The children are all from the northern 
counties, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone, 
Londonderry, and Fermanagh, of Beleek 
china fame. There are about ninety en- 
rolled, two-thirds being in the department 
for the Deaf. Here, as in some other Old 
Country schools, the leaving age is six- 
teen, and the pupil leaves the school when- 
ever he attains that age. 

The Ulster Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Deaf and the Blind dates 
from 1831. In 1833 there was a school in 
Belfast with eight pupils. Ten years later 
the Marquis of Donegal laid the founda- 
tion stone of the present building, which 
was opened in 1845. New buildings were 
added in 1858 and 1863, In 1888 a board 
of governors was established, and still con- 
tinues, having, as at first, twenty-two mem- 
bers. The school progressed until 1924 
before obtaining aid from the state. Then 
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the institution was certified by the Ministry 
of Education of Northern Ireland as the 
Ulster Schools for the Deaf and the Blind. 
Since then, a group of modern classrooms 
has been added, a curriculum has been es- 
tablished, and all the teachers have ob- 
tained the diploma either of the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf or the Na- 
tional College of Teachers of the Blind. 
After a hundred years of continuous serv- 
ice, the whole atmosphere of the school 
seems to be that of happy life, vigor and 
progress under a calm exterior. 


A Day of Irish Sports 


The next day the sun shone brightly on 
the lawns, where many friends and rela- 
tives had gathered to see the children at 
play. The boys were all in white shirts 
and shorts and the girls in jumpers. The 
blind children took part wherever possible. 
The games were mostly of a co-operative 
nature, and some of them may be new to 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, who 
will no doubt wish to try them. 





THREE YOUNG IRISHMEN, PUPILS AT THE 
ULSTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
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The Centipede. 


Each centipede consisted of four boys 
astride a pole. The eight practiced feet all 
travelled in the same direction down a 
short course, carefully rounding a marker 
and back to the starting line. 


Rhubarb Race. 


Groups of six children, encircling a 
seventh, were held together by a rope, and 
in this form attempted to reach the goal. 
Some of the sticks fell out of the bundles. 


Elephant Race. 


Two big boys, bending towards each 
other, locked arms. Then they were cov- 
ered with a blanket and a small boy mount- 
ed the elephant and tried to drive it to the 
end of the course. Most of the animals 
fell apart. 


The Deluge. 


For this bit of fun, a pail of water was 
suspended from a high crossbar. Two 
contestants in rain capes appeared, one 
pushing the other in a wheelbarrow. The 
rider, with a long pole, had to tip the pail 
as they passed under the bar, the object 
being not to spill it on either player. The 
teachers took part in this contest. 


Hoop Relay. 

Three hoops, a few feet apart, lay on the 
ground. Groups of seven children, in turn, 
picked up the hoops, slipped them over 
their heads and let them fall to the ground, 
the first group to finish being the winners. 


Without Benefit of Hands. 

For this competition, the children worked 
in pairs with hands tied behind their backs. 
First a short race, then each had to get on 
his knees and remove an apple from a pail 
of water with his mouth. Another short 
run brought the pair to a pan of flour, 
where there were two candies hidden. Then, 
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with floury faces, the contestants ran the 
final length of the course and attempted 
to blow up balloons until the balloons 
burst. 

There were sack races; a fancy dress 
race and parade; a four-legged race for 
groups of three; tugs of war; a balloon- 
breaking competition; an obstacle race; a 
skipping race; and finally a display of 
gymnastics, including horse exercises, pyra- 
mids, and a wand drill, all showing evi- 
dence of very careful training. 

Then it was time for tea, which was 
served from another lawn by pleasant faced 
maids in crisp attire. There were plates 
of the prettiest little cakes I had ever seen, 
each one artistically decorated. Later I 
was to find that such cakes are one of the 
delightful products of those islands. They 
seem to blossom out in endless variety. 

There was an opportunity for conversa- 
tion with some of the visitors and the chil- 
dren, and among them I met a dear little 
blind boy, named Brian. His rich Irish 
voice simply thrilled me with its cadences. 

All too soon I was regretfully bidding 
farewell to my hosts and hostesses and the 
early evening found me in a tiny compart- 
ment in a train going south. As soon as 
the city was left behind, the land of little 
white houses began to unfold itself in all 
its fresh beauty — a green patchwork, 
hedges of pink and white thorn, golden 
broom and thorn tumbling over old stone 
walls, buttercups, bluebells, red clover, 
rushes and yellow iris in a bog, horse 
chestnut trees, large thorn trees standing 
alone for good luck, and the soft purple of 
the distant Mountains of Mourne. Yes, I 
was going south with a glad heart, rejoic- 
ing in my hours at the Ulster Schools for 
the Deaf and Blind, and looking forward 
to the new and happy experiences in 


Treland. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


We regret that the outlines of summer school courses for teachers of the deaf, 
which we expected to publish in this issue of the Volta Review, have not yet been 
released by Columbia University. Some alterations have been found necessary, but the 
full program is approaching completion, and will be issued in the near future.—Editor. 
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Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 


ANUARY is a fine month to work hard 
and steadily for improvement in 
school work. Outdoor activities, in 

northern schools, are usually less possible 
in cold January weather. Sleet and ice 
keep the children indoors more, except on 
coasting and skating days. 


But as we know, the result of repeated 
daily struggles with troublesome combina- 
tions—whether they are speech combina- 
tions or arithmetic combinations—surprises 
even experienced teachers. Suddenly, too, 
that child who never could learn to tell 
time, or so we feared, is able to say with 
nonchalant accuracy whether it is a quarter 
after ten or a quarter of ten. The boy who 
didn’t know whether east was west or east 
was east can show us all the points of the 
compass. 


This is a good month for older pupils 
to plan and work up little plays, or dram- 
atizations of some story recently read, or 
some event of history recently studied, and 
entertain other children with them. The 
younger children’s activities can profitably 
be concerned with those old standbys: 
Home, Food, Clothing, Shelter, Health, 
Transportation, Good Citizenship, or what- 
ever else the teacher finds interesting to 
her pupils and related to their environment 
and needs. 


If your school is in a big city, the fire- 
man and policeman are splendid January 
heroes for your children to worship. I was 
surprised when a big deaf boy, Lemuel Z. 
R., arrived at our own school with a terror 
of cops. It seemed that his family had 
used the policeman on the corner as a 
threatening menace whenever the boy had 
been bad. I had a good bit of trouble get- 
ting him to stay on the sidewalk when the 
friendly traffic cop motioned to the deaf 
children to wait till he gave the signal for 
them to cross the street. Unless I held onto 
him, Lemuel scuttled away like a rabbit 
whenever the cop looked his way. Deaf 
children need to have confidence in police- 


men, as well as a healthy respect for law. 

Bulbs in the schoolroom are an especial 
pleasure in January. 

This is an excellent month to take time 
to drill on party manners, too, whether 
with big children or little children, and get 
your pupils pretty sure of their politeness 
before the Lincoln Day, and Valentine Day, 
and Washington Birthday parties. 


Celebrating Special Days 


Then, of course, there is Franklin’s Birth- 
day for the older children to keep, and I 
have found that deaf boys and girls need 
lessons of thrift even more than hearing 
children do. So many sacrifices have been 
made for them, usually by their parents, 
who, “because the poor child is deaf,” give 
them things that the family income does 
not really afford, and that the hearing boys 
and girls in the same family have to do 
without. Deaf children need to know that 
gifts will not tumble into their laps for- 
ever just because they are deaf. They need 
to learn that if they spend all their dollar 
for ice cream and candy and movies the 
first of the week they will have no spend- 
ing money the last few days. 

Whether you admire Franklin or not (I 
do!) you will admit that as an example of 
honest industry and thrift his life is un- 
paralleled. I have never yet found him 
failing to interest deaf pupils. 

Last of all, January is a good month to 
make a fresh start. The clean page is here, 
the new calendar, another year. December 
was interrupted with Christmas prepara- 
tions and Christmas holidays. But now we 
have a good long month to pull up, to try 
all over again with that unsocialized new 
pupil who entered our class late, and hasn’t 
yet worked for the good of the group. 
Maybe, with a fresh start, we can help him 
to an attitude of cooperation. Maybe, with 
this new year beginning, he will want to 
cooperate, without any urging from us. 
Who can tell? 

Anyway, Happy New Year! 
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Pedagogue Pome 


Katie is learning a brand new rhyme, 
Each word is a yelp and a shout. 
Bobby is showing the cards with sums, 
While Bill yells the answers out. 
Gracie is shoving the chairs around, 
And it’s probable I shall kill 
The very next person who says, “But how 
Do you teach these poor little deaf 
children all day? How do you stand 
it? They must be so quiet and 
still!” 


Shop Language 
In this not-too-large school, the question 
of shop language is one that everybody is 
arguing about just now. We take our shops 
seriously—teachers, children, and direc- 
tors! 


A director who secured a job for a deaf 
graduate in whom he was interested was 
greatly displeased when the boy was let out 
because he couldn’t get along in the trade. 
“Language too much for him,” the fore- 
man explained. “Kid did all right as far 
as the work went, but we could never send 
him out to do a painting job on somebody's 
house unless a couple of other workmen 
went along with him. Even then, had to 
watch him all the time. Likely to get 
orders mixed. Made a mess of things 
couple times.” 

The director went right down to the 
school paint shop and investigated. His 
criticism was that while the boys were 
working away steadily, and doing good 
painting, it was the shop teachers who were 
doing all the language work involved, and 
taking all responsibility, making decisions, 
and so on. The shop teachers protested 
that these young deaf painters were not 
capable of anything more than painting, at 
their stage of training. “Language is too 
hard for them,” the shop teachers said. 
“Very difficult. Besides, if we’re to get all 
this work out—these office shutters have to 
be up by Monday—there’s no time to fool 
with language. And the pupils can do a 
good job, get familiar with the processes, 
without knowing all the language!” 

This is what started the big school argu- 
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ment. Is shop language a necessary part 
of shop instruction? Is it too hard for 
deaf pupils? Is it enough for the students 
to know the processes, to do the work, with- 
out knowing the terminology—the lan- 
guage of the trades? 

Is it fair to ask the shop teacher, who 
probably graduated from a_ technical 
school or college, to teach language, when 
he has had, unlike the academic teachers, 
no special preparation for teaching lan- 
guage to deaf children? Can the academic 
teachers do this work? 

The questions are going around in ever 
widening circles, but most of us have come, 
through various wranglings, to agree on 
the following points. Whether you will 
agree with the teachers in our school is an- 
other question. 


Shop Teachers Cannot Do It All 


First, we agree that as much trade lan- 
guage as can possibly be crammed into the 
boys and girls is none too much. These 
deaf students will have to fight enough 
handicaps, competing with wage earners 
who can hear. They need all the help they 
can get. They need to understand terms 
necessary for any part of their trade, the 
work of which they are able to do. In 
fact, we feel so strongly on this point that 
one or two of the teachers have offered to 
get in touch with the deaf graduate the 
director was wrought up about, and try to 
discover the particular difficulties that 
made him lose his job. They plan to get 
in touch with the foreman, too, and find 
out if they can coach the poor boy suffi- 
ciently to get him taken back again. 

Is it possible for deaf boys and girls to 
master shop language? Of course it is. is 
the verdict of school arguments, since hear- 
ing boys and girls learn it, and it is pos- 
sible for deaf young people to learn ex- 
actly what hearing young people learn, 
provided the deaf boys and girls are helped 
by expert teachers of the deaf, and pro- 
vided the deaf pupils are given more time 
to learn than was necessary for those who 
had always had normal hearing. 

Well, then, who should try to give this 
shop language? The shop teacher? Cer- 
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tainly, if he is expected to, he must have 
more time. As one teacher, whose twenty 
small girls are just learning to sew, con- 
fided, ““We have two hours a day. And we 
have an amount of work that takes every 
minute handed out to us, to be finished in 
those two hours. 

“Did you ever try to teach the rudiments 
of sewing to a little child who had never 
even threaded a needle? That is a full 
time task in itself. Unless I am given extra 
time, I simply can’t do it. The sewing that 
girls in the next class above me do depends 
on my getting a certain amount of stitches 
taught by the end of the term. If you want 
me to teach a lot of language, too, you'll 
have to give me fifteen minutes more a day, 
or cut out fifteen minutes’ worth of work 
every day.” 

And the pretty young cooking teacher 
added. “You'll have to do more than that 
for me. I admit my language is often over 
the heads of the deaf girls I teach. I don’t 
know how to make it any simpler. I didn’t 
train myself to teach language to deaf chil- 
dren. I trained for teaching Home Eco- 
nomics at D Institute. I’m perfectly 
willing to cooperate, but you'll have to 
show me how! I don’t even know how 
many tenses, how many nouns and verbs, 
the youngest girls have had.” 

The wood working teacher, a quiet man, 
didn’t say much, but later he handed over 
the dictionary he had made—a beautiful 
book, with pictures of various wood work- 
ing tools, and their uses—with the request 
that we academic teachers show him how 
to make it simpler. We all admired it, but 
he said frankly that his youngest class, 
boys who had just come from the primary 
department, found it too difficult. 

So one of the academic teachers offered 
to take it home with her and see what she 
could do about making it easier. “Good 
gracious!” she confessed to the rest of us 
next morning. “I had no idea what a tre- 
mendous task it would be! That poor wood 
working teacher has an awful job! I tried 
to help all I could. I cut out passive voice, 
and other things our younger children 
don’t yet know, but goodness, what was 
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left! We academic teachers have to teach 
the children to tell time, but we don’t have 
to teach them to make clocks while they 
are learning time.” 

Then the arguments started all over 
again. 

Luckily, our school is fortunate in hav- 
ing one man teacher who has a university 
degree and also a diploma from a technical 
school. He once taught in the printing 
shop and now is in the academic depart- 
ment. We all decided he was the one teach- 
er most competent to pass upon the situa- 


tion, and he did. 


Cooperation is the Answer 


“In my opinion, there’s one way it could 
be worked out,” he said. “If every shop 
teacher would go into a pow wow with 
some experienced language teacher in the 
academic department, they could work out 
together the shop language for use in that 
shop, vocabulary, tenses, trade vernacular, 
etc. The academic teacher could not do it 
alone. Neither could the shop teacher. 
Together they could make a fine job of it. 
Then, the shop teacher should feel able to 
call upon the academic teacher for help in 
making any difficult language construction 
clear to the deaf boys, and the academic 
teacher could follow the shop teacher’s 
ideas, instead of trying to dictate to the 
shop teacher what the boys need to know. 
No one knows that as well as the experi- 
enced shop teacher.” 

“A woman teacher in the academic de- 
partment, one who had had Home Eco- 
nomics courses in her own college days, 
would be the one to cooperate with the 
sewing and cooking teachers, I suppose,” 
someone observed; and everybody agreed. 

“I worked as a painter in my college 
vacations,” one of the men mumbled to me, 
“but don’t let it out around here. I’m try- 
ing to gain a little weight, not lose it.” 

But some of the teachers were showing 
enthusiasm about the idea, and we all 
agreed it was the best plan so far suggested. 

“If an academic teacher and a shop 
teacher, cooperating, can’t plan a method 
for teaching shop language, then nobody 
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can,” the chair-caning teacher said, and we 
thought we was about right. 
What do you think? 


Serap Concerning Problems 


A young teacher in our school was com- 
plaining the other day that her deaf pupils, 
aged thirteen and fourteen, seemed to be 
making better progress in language and 
geography than in arithmetic. “Especially 
problems,” she concluded. “They just 
can’t do problems, no matter how simple I 
try to make them.” 

“Computation problems or reasoning 
problems?” our school psychologist in- 
quired. 

“Can’t tell you that,” the young teacher 
answered. 

“Well, you’d better find out,” the psy- 
chologist went on. “Go back to your train- 
ing days, and brush up on your Psychology 
of Education. If the difficulty is with rea- 
soning problems, remember that intelli- 
gence plays a great part in all problems 
that require reasoning. Be sure your pupils 
understand the language of the problems 
thoroughly. That may be the trouble.” 

“J — J try to make the language simple,” 
the young teacher said, “but maybe I do 
not make the point clear, always.” 

“If it is the computation that bothers 
the children, be sure they know their com- 
binations, and their tables,” the psycholo- 
gist continued. “My guess is that with your 
children that is the real difficulty. A great 
many children, they tell me, go on to the 
upper grades, still weak in their tables or 
combinations. Of course they can’t do 
problems quickly and accurately if they 
are not sure of seven times eight or the sum 
of nine and six. That’s why I do not ap- 
prove of giving problems at all until the 
children have mastered the sums or tables 
or subtraction necessary to do them. That 
only makes pupils count on their fingers!” 

“Gracious! I didn’t know I was letting 
myself in for all this!” the young teacher 
said, laughing. 

“Well, you asked for it!” the psycholo- 
gist told her. “If it is the language that 
baffles our deaf children in doing their 
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problems, we teachers may know it is our 
fault. It’s up to us to make language clear 
to the deaf pupils we teach. If it is the com- 
putation, there again we are to blame, since 
arithmetic—the mechanics of arithmetic— 
is one subject deaf children are able to ac- 
quire beautifully, with expert teaching. 
Arithmetic lends itself better than other 
subjects to training by repetition. The 
teacher can see at once what is wrong with 
a child’s work. She knows what to do to 
correct his errors. She can keep records 
of the pupils’ improvement. And she can 
provide plenty of simple but interesting 
drill material. See that you do it, my 
dear.” 

“Wow!” said the young teacher. “Thank 
you, anyway. I will.” 


Osgood and His Perfection Complex 


One of the teachers said she had been 
very much interested in the stories about 
deaf children written by Evelyn Millard for 
the November Votta Review. “They made 
me feel like writing about that ten year old 
boy—Osgood—I taught a couple of years 
ago,” she said. “Do you remember him? 
His people moved to England, and took 
him along. Maybe you never had him.” 

“No,” I told Osgood’s former teacher, 
“but go ahead and write him up, and Ill 
send it to the editor with the rest of the 
Scraps. 

So here it is: 


Osgood was a solemn, pale little crea- 
ture, with big spectacles. He was good as 
gold in school, as far as behavior went, 
and though he was usually a bit behind the 
rest of the class, he always got the new 
things finally. He never fought, or pouted, 
or sulked. He never forgot his home work, 
like harum scarum Billy and Peter. He 
never made impudent gestures, like spoiled 
little Susie. He never had a tantrum, like 
my fiery little Italian pupil, Dominick. 

But all the naughty things the rest of the 
class did never upset my day as Osgood 
managed to do, every morning he was there. 
Unreasonable of me to mind him so much! 
But he was the bane of my existence. 
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He had been brought up by his grand- 
mother, who must have been the fussiest, 
neatest good-housekeeper on earth. Os- 
good had followed her around all day, im- 
bibing her system. It was nearly the ruin 
of me. 

If I gave out the first page of the new 
story in the Croker, Jones and Pratt lan- 
guage book, reserving the second page for 
the next day, I would look up from helping 
some poor little soul who had got his story 
all mixed, to see Osgood calmly putting 
his second page in his book, and all the 
other children doing likewise. Osgood had 
taken the reserve pile off my desk and dis- 
tributed them. And all the children were 
seeing the story they were supposed to re- 
member from their lip reading. 

If I had at last interested the class in 
some tricky bit of articulation, and every- 
body seemed really to be working to get 
rid of the mistaken pronunciation, I would 
suddenly see Osgood vanish into the hall, 
the eyes of all the other pupils following 
him instead of me, and presently Osgood 
would return with the mop, and vigorously 
polish some spot on the floor. If I remon- 
strated, he was hurt. 

“Help you!” he would protest. “Floor 
is dirty. Help grandmother before. Rem- 
ber!” 

“Re-mem-ber!” I would say, none too 
graciously. 

My desk had never been so beautifully 
dusted. (It never has been since.) But if 
I had an important scrawl on the desk— 
some report, or a visitor coming, or a tele- 
phone call to the printer to make—the pa- 
per would be missing, and likely as not I 
would forget the important matter. Os- 
good didn’t like ugly scrawled papers on 
teacher’s desk. He made the desk look 
pretty! Osgood “rembered” what grand- 
mother had told him. 

Osgood followed me around all day, 
picking up after me and fixing things I 
didn’t want fixed. 

I tried to be patient, even when my gentle 
hints that I liked my schoolroom the way 
it was had no effect. The chairs for un- 
expected visitors, formerly kept in a handy 
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corner near by, were now set stiffly against 
the wall, miles away from where we usu- 
ally sat, and where one had to push through 
the group, and the incoming visitors, to 
get them. Even then, Osgood would never 
permit the visitors to sit down until he 
rushed to the closet and got a dustcloth. 

“No! No! Very dirty the chair!” he 
would shriek to the guests, who afterwards 
seemed reluctant to sit down in those 
chairs, even when Osgood had wiped them 
off. 

“It’s just crayon dust,” I would try to 
reassure the strangers, “we always do dust 
the chairs first thing in the morning, but 
Osgood is afraid you might get a bit of 
crayon dust on your clothes.” 

But sometimes the visitor would go to 
one of the desks, and sit there. 

Osgood’s grandmother must have had a 
frightful fear of burglars, for Osgood was 
always warning me about locking the clos- 
et, and then he would hide the key, each 
day in a different place. The day he was 
out, sick, I lost my patience, after the class 
and I had hunted in every crack and cranny 
of the room before we at last discovered 
the missing closet key under the biggest 
fern pot. 

When Osgood came back I told him he 
must never touch the key again. But this 
only seemed to stir him to greater activity 
in other directions. On bitter cold morn- 
ings I would come in from watching the 
lines in the hall to see the class shivering 
helplessly, while both windows were wide 
open. I finally convinced Osgood that I 
was to be the autocrat of the windows, but 
I never could teach him not to meddle with 
the radiator. Let the room get a bit warm- 
er, or a bit colder, and there was Osgood, 
down on the floor, tinkering with the pipes. 

One Friday afternoon, when it was ex- 
tremely warm—even the winter air out- 
doors seemed warm and foggy and mucky 
—I found Osgood at the pipes again, when 
he should have been learning his combina- 
tions. I waved him away, and informed 
him I Would Turn Off That Heat. “Per- 
haps I will let you help me turn it on, 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Dining With the Blue Birds 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


HROUGH the pine trees was wafted 
the tantalizing fragrance of sizzling 
bacon. A_ glance through the 
branches showed happy boys and girls 
busily engaged in cooking an outdoor 
breakfast. Some were stirring the cocoa in 
large kettles, others breaking eggs into 
skillets, while others, showing their skill 
with a deft turn of the wrist, were “flipping 
flap-jacks” high in the air, catching them 
as they came down. The Blue Birds were 
dining out. These deaf and hard of hear- 
ing boys and girls had hiked three miles 
to Pine Beach, an attractive spot up in the 
San Bernardino mountains, to enjoy a real 
breakfast. 

If you have never cooked out, take a 
hint from these youngsters, who for three 
weeks received daily instruction in that fas- 
cinating phase of camp lore commonly 
known as outdoor cooking. Then pack up 
a few staples needed for your menu and 
hike out to the woods with the family and 
try some of the Blue Birds’ favorite dishes. 
Here I attempt to offer you more than a 
few suggestions; 
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Green Sweet Corn. Some put the ear of 
corn on a long stick and roast it directly 
over the coals. The Blue Birds prefer to 
bake it. Dig a hole in the ground about a 
foot deep, line the bottom with rock, and 
allow a hot fire to burn in the hole for a 
half hour. Then lay in the coals as many 
ears of corn, with husks on, as can be 
packed together, and cover them with 
about two inches of moist earth or sand. 
Build a fire on top, and keep it burning 
for an hour. (Something else may be 
cooked over the fire.) 

If corn on the cob is not available, try 
corn fritters. Use the following recipe: 


14 cup corn 
3 tbsp. sugar 
1 cup flour 
1 egg 
1/3 cup milk 
2 tsp. baking powder 
14 tsp. salt 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients; add milk 
to the well-beaten egg, combine mixtures, 
then add the corn. Drop a spoonful at a 
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EVEN THE SMALLEST CHILDREN LEARN TO COOK AT THE BLUE BIRD CAMP 


time into deep fat, or saute skillet, dipping 
the spoon into hot fat between spoon- 
fuls. Drain on brown paper and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. Apples, pineapple, 
or bananas may be substituted for corn. 
This will serve six. 


Baked Potatoes. Wash and dry potatoes 
thoroughly. Get an empty gallon can. Put 
a layer of sand in the bottom of the can, 
then put in as many potatoes as possible, 
sprinkling sand around them. Six or eight 
potatoes may easily be baked in one gal- 
lon of sand. Now bend the lid of the can 
down, put the whole on a bed of hot coals 
and build a fire around it. It takes about 
forty minutes to bake the potatoes. Many 
campers merely bury the potatoes deep in 
a bed of coals until they are well done. 
We much prefer using the can, as it is 
easily raked or pushed out of the fire and 
the potatoes are not so apt to burn when 
children or adults are first learning how 
to do outdoor cooking Onions can be pre- 
pared in the same way and we often put 
both potatoes and onions in the same can 
to bake. 


Flap-jacks. Flap-jacks never taste so 
good as when prepared out-of-doors. Then, 
too, sometimes mother objects when one 
tries to develop skill in learning the art 
of flipping them. But when one cooks out- 


side, who cares if one accidentally misses 
one or two? The camper who can’t flip 
his flap-jacks, isn’t a real camper. Use 
any prepared pancake flour, and add water 
as directed. Generally, one cup of pre- 
pared pancake flour and one teaspoon of 
sugar, with enough water or milk to make 
a thick batter, are mixed together. Have a 
good bed of coals ready. Heat your pan 
thoroughly and keep it hot all the time. 
This is one of the secrets of good flap-jack 
making. Put in a little lard and pour in 
your batter. In a few seconds air bubbles 
start to form on the top. The bubbles soon 
burst and the edge of the pancake becomes 
dry. The exciting moment for flipping is 
here. Grasp the handle of the skillet and 
take courage. If you do it right, the flap- 
jack lands back in the skillet, bottom side 
up all nice and brown. If not—well, try 
again. Don’t forget to take maple syrup 
along when you make flap-jacks. 

Biscuit or Twist. Prepare dough as for 
biscuit, and twist it into a ribbon two 
inches wide. Get a green stick about two 
feet long and three inches thick and take 
the bark off. Wind the dough spirally 
around the peeled end, turning occasion- 
ally while baking. In this way each person 
can bake enough bread for his meal in a 
short time. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Parents.Talk it Over 


They Discuss Residential Schools 


when you first discovered your chil- 

dren were deaf, just wondered why 
it had to happen to you... . But even that 
feeling fades away in the wonder and in- 
terest of seeing them develop.” 

This passage was written by a deaf 
child’s mother, who has passed through all 
the successive phases of reaction, from be- 
wilderment, despair and resignation, to ac- 
tive, intelligent interest in her child’s edu- 
cation. What she says is all the more in- 
teresting because, living in Mexico as she 
does, she is compelled to send her daugh- 
ter, Barbara Jean, hundreds of miles away 
from her every year. She continues: 

“Even the worry over her being deaf has 
finally almost faded away from my mind, 
since I have seen the progress she is mak- 
ing in her school work and how really 
happy she is and how interested in every- 
thing that goes on around her. If I can 
keep on and see her develop into a well 
educated, self-supporting individual, I 
shan’t feel that we had so many bad breaks 
after all.” 

This is a grand letter. It is so good I 
should like to quote the whole of it, telling 
about Barbara Jean’s life in her Oklahoma 
school, her first little letters home and her 
parents’ delight in them. I should like to 
tell, too, how the mother is helping to pay 
for Barbara Jean’s education by giving 
Spanish lessons and assisting in a curio 
shop, but the facts are not so important 
as the spirit behind them. 

This spirit shows through all the “round- 
about” letters written by mothers who have 
joined the Volta Bureau’s correspondence 
club for parents. These “roundabouts” 
are often breathlessly interesting. They 
reveal the conquest of heartache and de- 
pair, the growth of understanding on the 
parents’ part, and the often astonishing 
progress of deaf children under intelligent 
guidance at home. It is quite remarkable 


‘| sure that all of you mothers, 


what some of the mothers are doing in thei 
effort to give their children preschool train. 


ing. 
Just Three and Already in School 


Some of the children are already in 
school. The following letter, for instance, 
is from a mother who has just left her lit- 
tle girl for the first session at a residential 
school. The mother is still in the early 
stages of loneliness and heartache, but she 
is determined to do what is best for her 
baby. 

“I have just been through the trying cir- 
cumstances of leaving my little three year 
old daughter, Joyce, in school. We have 
placed her in Central Institute, St. Louis. 
It was a three days’ drive from our home 
to St. Louis. We went to the school the 
morning after our arrival. After being 
shown through the building, meeting the 
superintendent and a number of people 
connected with the staff, we left Joyce. She 
cried a great deal and it was all I could 
do to restrain myself; but I did not let her 
see the agony it cost me. .. . We have heard 
from the school every week since our re- 
turn home, and the reports from her teach- 
er and from our friends have been most 
encouraging. . . . I miss her more every 
day. Joyce seems essential to my life. Even 
her pony comes and hangs his head over 
the fence, and her dog sits before the door 
and whines. Her little sister, Helen Ruth, 
runs all over the house crying, ‘Oyce, 
Oyce!’ You see, it isn’t easy to have her 
gone, but we feel we are doing the best 
that can be done for her.” 

There is always tragedy in this first 
separation, when the little deaf child must 
go away from home to be taught in a spe- 
cial school; but it is not one-tenth so great 
a tragedy as that of the child who is kept 
at home because his parents could not bear 
to part with him. Wise mothers, who have 
made a sincere effort to understand the 
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peculiar requirements of the child with de- 
fective hearing, realize that if there is no 
specially trained teacher close at hand, the 
only possible solution to the problem of 
his education is to send him to the nearest 
residential school. They may dread to 
send him away, but they want to do the 
best they can for him. And so they visit 
the state school, talk with the superinten- 
dent, watch the children at work and at 
play, and then make their wise decision. 
Until they have actually seen the school, 
some of them may hesitate and wonder 
whether strangers can possibly understand 
the little deaf child who has been so loved 
and cherished at home. The mother whose 
letter is quoted below is still disturbed over 
the problem of sending her child away 
from her. 


Shall He Go Away to School? 


“When I arrived home from a visit the 
other day I found the portfolio of letters 
waiting for me. They were very interest- 
ing. I hope that, as the school year pro- 
gresses, our deaf children will learn as 
much as hearing children. By this I do 
not mean speech alone; I mean everything 
else. My Peter has not yet learned to 
talk in words, but in the last two years he 
has learned everything that his hearing 
companions have learned—and even more. 
He takes me by the hand and leads me out- 
doors to his playshop, and, without words, 
tells me what he is doing. He always has 
plenty of lumber, nails and a hammer and 
saw (his father is a carpenter) and at the 
age of five years he can measure, saw, nail 
bird houses, small garages, miniature 
stairs, tables, etc., as well as most twelve 
year old boys. 

“He hasn’t started to school yet, and I 
believe I have a problem I cannot solve. 
Maybe one of you mothers will help me 
with a suggestion. Two years ago I saw 
in our paper that a bill was up before 
Congress to prevent cruelty to the small 
deaf children in our state school. I never 
heard how it came out, but now I have a 
deaf boy of school age I must send some 
place, and our nearest school for the deaf 
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is a day school in a town nine miles from 
here. They require $70 tuition from non- 
residents, and I do not see how we can 
pay it. Also, we have only one car, which 
my husband and older son need to go to 
work every morning. If we lived within 
the city limits we could get both tuition and 
transportation free. 

“Now what shall I do?” Peter is a splen- 
did boy, but has his peculiarities. At 
table he never eats very much, but I try 
to find things he likes. Another thing, he 
occasionally has involuntaries at night, 
and he would have them oftener if I did 
not get up with him every night. These 
are just two of the many things I do for 
him, and who would understand him and 
do such things for him if I send him away? 
I know that there is cruelty in some insti- 
tutions, because, not ten miles from here 
is an orphan home, and I know a girl who 
was formerly an inmate of this institution 
and she has told me about it. How shall 
I solve my problem?” 

Another mother, who is also a teacher in 
a school for the deaf, returns an answer 
to. this mother’s question, and what she 
says is so much to the point and so help- 
ful that it will answer similar questions in 
the minds of many other parents, so I am 
quoting almost all of it and heading it 


A Little Deaf Child in School 


“My subject this time is ‘The Life of a 
Little Deaf Child in an Institution.’ It is 
inspired by Mrs. F’s cry, ‘Who, oh, who 
can understand my dear little Peter,’ with 
her accompanying fear that he would be 
neglected and even cruelly treated in an 
institution. 

“Being myself the mother of a child af- 
flicted not only with deafness but with 
delicate health and shattered nerves, I can 
fully appreciate her heartaches and fears. 
As to who could or would give him the 
endless little loving attentions that Mother 
does; there is no one else in the wide world 
that would do for him what his own 
mother would do. The only comfort to 
be offered here is that our children would 
really be harmed if they were left indefi- 
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nitely to our care alone, for they must, as 
adults, compete in a world that will give 
them no special atttention, and training 
for this must begin as early as possible. 

“As to the matter of cruel treatment in 
an institution, I believe I can do much 
toward setting her mind at rest. First and 
foremost, do not forget that a school for 
the deaf is an educational institution and 
not a reformatory, nor a penal institution 
nor an asylum. Children are not sent to 
school just to be ‘herded.’ The object of 
the whole system is to train each child to 
take his place in the world as a useful, in- 
dependent and normal citizen. 


There Must Be Discipline 


“Discipline there must be. Good morals 
and good character would not develop 
without it. We know that from our own 
experiences with our own children at 
home; and it would be dangerous to send 
our children away to some school where 
there was no effort at discipline. 

“But cruelty in connection with discip- 
line is inexcusable, and I am sure it is 
rarely found in a school for the deaf. And 
if it is found it is corrected at once, and 
the offenders discharged. 

“All over the country, the majority of 
teachers of the deaf are in the work be- 
cause someone near and dear to them has 
been deaf. I believe there is only one teach- 
er in our own particular school who is not 
closely related to someone that is deaf. 
Two of the teachers, as well as the wife of 
our superintendent, are the hearing daugh- 
ters of educated deaf parents. Three of 
our teachers have been deaf or hard of 
hearing from childhood, but all are col- 
lege graduates. 

“As a consequence, the little deaf child 
is not among persons to whom his lack of 
normal means of communication makes 
him a conundrum. Instead, he is just one 
of a small army of children like himself, 
working under people who are familiar 
with his type of handicap. You would be 
surprised at the success these little fellows 
have, even in their first days at school, in 
making themselves understood by their 
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house-mothers, teachers and companions. 

“The first week of a little deaf child’s 
entrance into school is sometimes a sor- 
rowful one for both parents and child. The 
little one does not understand what it is 
all about. He knows only that he has been 
left in a strange place among what must 
seem to him millions of strange people. 
He does not know what has become of 
mother, nor why she has left him here. 
But it is best for mother to control her 
longings and not come back for at least 
two weeks, for if she keeps coming in at 
first it will only tantalize the child and 
prevent him from adjusting himself to the 
school. 

“Not all children suffer with homesick- 
ness, but some are miserable for several 
days. Then they begin to forget themselves 
and to realize that they are in a most in- 
teresting place, among a group of children 
who are busy all day long doing things that 
look interesting and delightful. Each little 
new comer begins to realize that he can 
do these things as well as the others. He 
can compete successfully with them. He is 
not put into the background on account 
of his handicap. 


One Day at School 


“His day begins with lessons in dressing 
himself, washing himself properly, brush- 
ing his teeth, combing his hair. If he has 
been taught all these things at home, he 
adjusts himself to school that much more 
easily. In some schools, he is also taught 
to make his own little bed. 

“As to the problem of involuntaries in 
the night, quite often the little children 
have that difficulty when they first come 
to school. Rubber sheeting is always 
placed over the mattress for those who 
need it. There are various ways of cor- 
recting the trouble, and usually they are 
successful; but if it is continued, the night 
watchman or night nurse is instructed to 
take the child up once or twice during the 
night. 

“Returning to his day, breakfast is at 
seven o'clock. You mention the fact that 
your little boy does not eat much at the 
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table. Often a child comes to school with 
delicate appetite or finicky tastes, but the 
influence of the hungry children around 
him, clearing their plates and calling for 
more, is often helpful in changing the 
finical child’s point of view. Here at our 
school, the meals are planned by the ma- 
tron, who is a trained dietitian. The food 
is especially suited to children and is well 
balanced and wholesome, and, thanks to 
our jewel of a cook, appetizing. 


“But this is not all. Each month the 
children are all weighed, and if any child 
has not gained as he should he is sent daily 
to the hospital at recess for an extra glass 


of milk. 


“After breakfast, all the children are sent 
to the bathroom; then they line up and go 
to school. Here, lessons begin in lip read- 
ing, speech, writing, sense training, rhythm, 
handwork and little games. Each week, 
the teacher sends a written message to the 
parents telling of each child’s welfare and 
progress. In a few weeks, the messages 
come from the child himself. At first he 
writes only two or three single letters 
whose sounds he has learned to pronounce; 
then a few words he has learned to lip read. 
Before the year is over, he is usually writ- 
ing whole sentences. 


How Discipline is Accomplished 


“Now as to the matter of discipline. 
First, I will say that our school room doors 
are almost always wide open. If we feel 
we are making too much noise—a school 
for the deaf is a noisy place—or if we are 
teaching speech and need a little quiet our- 
selves, we sometimes close the door. But 
there is a clear glass panel in every door, 
and everyone passing in the hall can see 
what is going on in the schoolroom. It 
would be impossible for any teacher, even 
if she were so inclined—and I know none 
that are—to mistreat any child, without its 
being a matter of public knowledge and 
leading to her probable discharge. Also, 
we never know when our superintendent, 
with or without visitors, may step into the 
room unannounced. We keep open house 
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at all times, which means that visitors are 
always welcome—parents, teachers, friends, 
educators, anyone who wishes to visit our 
school. 


“Teachers and supervisors are not al- 
lowed to use corporal punishment. Various 
systems are used by the teachers to en- 
courage obedience and good work. Charts 
of all kinds are devised to note good be- 
havior, and there are little rewards of 
candy or inexpensive toys, as well as re- 
wards in the way of games or other things 
the children especially like to do. For 
punishment, the means most often resorted 
to, are standing a naughty child in a cor- 
ner, or seating him with his chair turned 
backward, or not allowing him to share 
candy or other treats. 

“If there is a child whose behavior can- 
not be controlled in this way, he becomes 
the superintendent’s charge for a while. 
Usually, all that is necessary is a period of 
an hour or two of sitting in the office, where 
the child must be very still, surrounded by 
the busy, solemn faced office force. Some 
of the little deaf children who have not 
been well controlled at home have devel- 
oped a surprising degree of stubbornness 
and contrariness (the same will power, 
when rightly directed, will result in won- 
derful development). They may require 
more than just sitting in the office. Our 
superintendent may then resort to an old 
fashioned spanking, administered with his 
bare hand, and this never fails to do the 
work. Any parent who knows our super- 
intendent would have no fear of this pun- 
ishment’s being an unfair or cruel one, nor 
the venting of personal feeling against the 
child. From the youngest to the oldest, 
every child in our school loves and re- 
spects the superintendent, for he is a thor- 
ough gentleman, scholar and educator, and 
he has two small children of his own. Also, 
both of his parents-in-law are deaf. His 
position here is not just a ‘job.’ He is de- 
voting his life to the education of the deaf; 
and I believe that is true of the superin- 
tendents of most of our schools, except 
where politics has dominated in the selec- 
tion of a superintendent. 








The Daily Program 


“To continue the little deaf child’s day 
in our school. His afternoon session ends 
at 3:15. Then he is out for supervised 
play until it is time to get ready for supper. 
After supper there is a little more leisure 
time; then come his preparations for bed: 
more bathing, brushing of teeth, etc. 

“When he is about ten, he begins to have 
manual training of some kind. If he shows 
a special aptitude for printing or typing, 
he may have those later. Some of the 
larger schools offer many different kinds 
of vocational training. 

“After shop in the afternoon, our boy is 
out on the athletic field, his body having 
systematic training under those who know 
how to give it. In the evening he goes to 
study hall. Learning to study indepen- 
dently is one part of his education. 

“As he grows older, there are competi- 
tive sports, track meets with hearing boys, 
Scout membership, reading clubs, etc. 

“For all the children, there are the week- 
ly movies, provided with the school’s own 
equipment, and the big school parties, 
which are anticipated with great eagerness. 
Summing it all up, all the children, from 
four to twenty-one, are kept constructively 
busy at something, all day long. 

“You asked for suggestions, Mrs. F., so 
I am going to make some. Since you can- 
not see your way clear to sending Peter 
to the day school, make a thorough investi- 
gation of the state residential school. Your 
state ranks very high in education for the 
hearing, and I cannot believe that the deaf 
are not getting a fair deal. Go over and 
spend a couple of days near the school, 
visit the schoolrooms, meet the teachers 
and house-mothers and supervisors, and, of 
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course, the superintendent. If it is impos- 
sible for you to visit the school, write to 
the superintendent and ask to have a visit 
from the field worker—one who goes out 
to get in touch with the children who need 
training. I am sure one would come from 
the school and give you an opportunity to 
discuss everything thoroughly and help 
you to decide what to do. But a visit to 
the school would be best. 

“Some of the parents living here in town 
have discontinued taking their children 
home at night because the children lose so 
much of the activities outside of school 
hours. In respect to extra curricular ac- 
tivities and vocational training, the resi- 
dential school is superior to the day school, 
while in the matter of contact with hearing 
children the day school carries the honors.” 


The Child Is at Home in School 


Replying to this, another mother writes: 

“Mrs. W’s letter answering Mrs. F’s 
questions is very good and full of common 
sense. I enjoyed it, and wish I could have 
read it several years ago when we were 
first confronted with the problem of mak- 
ing a choice of schools. I felt rather as 
Mrs. F does about a state school and when 
it came to sending a baby of three away it 
seemed hard. We did manage to send her 
to a private school, by undertaking great 
economies at home. As for my feelings in 
sending her away so far—well, those just 
had to be controlled. It is foolish for a 
mother to keep a deaf child at home just 
because of her own sentiment. When we 
drove our daughter back to school last fall, 
if I had had any doubts about her being 
happy away from home, they would have 
been dispelled then, she was so happy to 
get back.” 





SAFE HARBOR 


By ELizABETH CHAMBLESS 


I’ve had enough of strangling fight 
With waves washing over my head. 

I’ve had enough of struggle. I want 
Wide, placid harbors, instead. 


I’ve had enough of high, stormy seas, 
Of breakers seething with spray... 
So, anchor me fast! I hear the waves cry. 
I fear they will call me away. 
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University Correspondence Courses 


By Joun V. HEAty 


ITH advancements in science and 
W circitization in every field, there 

is an increasing consciousness on 
the part of educators of the problem of 
bringing education to those who, because 
of physical disability or for some other 
reason, are unable to pursue the normal 
course of organized learning. 

There are schools for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, but there is no institu- 
tion that presents a complete academic 
education in as wide a variety of sub- 
jects as a first-rate college would have. 
The problem of the hard of hearing adult 
is a special one. It would seem that this 
type of adult should utilize his sharpened 
capacity for “eye learning” through the 
employment of correspondence courses. 

Commissioner James G. Reardon, of 
the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, has expressed a strong interest in 
the possibilities of home study for per- 
sons with defective hearing; and under 
his direction the Division of University 
Extension has been trying to develop its 
offering in such a way as to be of espe- 
cial service to this handicapped group. 

The present writer, who has been total- 
ly deaf from the fifth year of his age, was 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
High School, and University, and has 
done graduate study at Harvard. He 
can ably testify to the value of home 
study courses. It happened that he took 
a few of them in the field of foreign lan- 
guages, and they were of such benefit 
that he took more specialized ones in the 
field of literature and found that he had 
learned more from these. courses than 
he did from any course he had taken 
during his work in residence at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. To quote from a 
paper he wrote which was read at the 
Convention of Progressive Oral Advocates 
at St. Louis last June: “In spite of the 
high-toned criticisms of Dr. Abraham 
Flexner, correspondence courses are more 


difficult than work in residence, and cer- 
tainly more profitable for the deaf. . . 
The reason I did not take more corre- 
spondence courses is that I was conceited 
and lazy.” 

The Division of University Extension 
of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation offers nearly two hundred and 
forty courses in nearly every variety of 
subject of high school and college level. 
These courses are given by a staff of in- 
structors who are specialists in their fields 
and who teach at Harvard, Boston Col- 
lege, Boston University, Smith, and Mt. 
Holyoke. Anyone who completes a course 
successfully is awarded a State Certifi- 
cate. A great many colleges accept 
credit obtained in these courses as units 
toward an academic degree. 

Home study is a relatively simple thing. 
The very low registration fee of five dol- 
lars, made possible because these courses 
are supported by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, includes a set of lessons. 
The student, guided by the textbook and 
prefatory instructions, completes each 
lesson and forwards it to the instructor, 
who reads it carefully, corrects the mis- 
takes, and returns a detailed criticism to 
the student. At the end of some courses 
an examination is given if academic 
credit is desired. 

Deaf people who belong in the cate- 
gory of “eye-learners” have everything to 
gain by taking these courses. They will 
be able to proceed at their own rate of 
speed, neither held back nor pressed for- 
ward by the varying abilities of other 
students; and the benefits they derive, 
like all educational benefits, last a .life 
time. Even those who are not deaf profit 
greatly through home-study courses. Peo- 
ple from all walks of life, from all sec- 
tions of the United States, and from 
many foreign countries take Massachu- 
setts University Extension courses; some 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


From the Clarke School Research Department 


Reading Habits of Deaf Children 


LaGrone, Truda Gough. An Analytical Study 
of the Reading Habits of Deaf Children. 
The Journal of Experimental Education, 
Vol. V, 1, 40-58, 1936. 


The basic difference between deaf and 
hearing persons lies in their ability to use 
language. The interpretation of printed 
language through reading is one of the 
most complex phases of language usage; 
hence an analysis of the reading habits of 
deaf children offers opportunity for study 
of one of the highest types of language ac- 
tivities. The study of photographic rec- 
ords of eye movements during reading is 
recognized as an important technique for 
analytical study of reading. The eye move- 
ments show three fundamental elements in 
the reading process: The average number 
of fixations per line is supposed to mea- 
sure the span of recognition for the ma- 
terial; the average duration of fixation 
pauses is believed to measure the reader’s 
rate of recognition of the perceptual unit; 
the average number of regressive move- 
ments per line is assumed to indicate the 
regularity of rhythmic sequence of per- 
ceptions. 


Eye Movements Measured 


Photographic records of the eye move- 
ments of hearing children show that read- 
ing is a process of rapid growth during the 
first four years of school, at the end of 
which time maturity is approximated; and 
that a high correlation exists between the 
maturity of the subject in the fundamental 
eye movement habits and his ability to 
comprehend printed material. 

The purpose of this investigation of the 
reading habits of deaf children is (1) to 
determine the presence or absence of de- 
velopmental stages in three fundamental 
elements of reading habit; (2) to study 
the degree of relationship between the fun- 
damental elements in reading and other 


factors relating to reading; (3) to make an 
analytical study of individual differences 
in the reading of deaf children in different 
school grades and different mental age 
levels. 


Tests at the Texas School 


The measurements were made with 94 
pupils of the Texas School for the Deaf. 
Of these all had lost their hearing at two 
years of age or less and had less than 35% 
residual hearing. Scores were obtained on 
the Pintner Non-Language Test and Form 
W of the New Stanford Achievement Test. 
For the first three grades the Detroit Read- 
ing Test, Detroit Word Recognition Test, 
and the Gates Primary Reading Test were 
also obtained. With children above the 
second grade, reading material already 
used for similar measurements with hear- 
ing children was employed. For the young- 
er children, selections were compiled which 
took into account the language limitations 
of beginning deaf children and were com- 
pared as to difficulty with material for 
hearing children of the same grades. Tests 
for comprehension of the material read 
were given following the measurements. 


Eye Movements Differ 
The author finds that deaf children show 


maturity in eye movements but that these 
differ significantly from those of hearing 
subjects. There was a tendency for both 
the number of fixations and the number of 
regressive movements to increase during 
the first five grades, whereas both decreased 
in the higher grades. In the first five 
grades an increase in comprehension was 
accompanied by an increase in the number 
of fixations, in higher grades by a decrease. 
As with hearing readers there was a slight 
decrease in the duration of fixation in the 
higher grades. Deaf readers made fewer 
regressive movements than hearing readers. 
There were no grade trends for any par- 
ticular type of regressive movement. 
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Reading and Personality 
Blanchard, Phyllis. Reading Disabilities in 

Relation to Difficulties of Personality and 

Emotional Development. Mental Hy- 

giene, XX, 1936, 384-413. 

Data from psychological tests are given 
and seven cases of reading difficulty are 
described in detail. A hypothesis is sug- 
gested in regard to the emotional factors 
involved in reading difficulties. Children 
burdened with conflicting feelings which 
they have been unable to integrate and 
with an excessive amount of hostility and 
aggressive impulses are unable to enter 
into relationships with other people with 
real affection and positive feelings. This 
negative attitude may result in resistance 
to learning and may well become asso- 
ciated with reading because this subject is 
most stressed in the early school grades. 
This theory would explain why boys have 
more difficulty than girls in learning to 
read. (In the group of 73 reading dif_- 
culty cases which the author reports only 
10 were girls.) In girls the active and ag- 
gressive strivings are usually held in check 
by more passive feminine tendencies. 

Emotional factors are not the main cause 
in all cases of reading difficulty, but they 
are too little taken into account and are too 
often interpreted superficially as resulting 
from the trouble with reading rather than 
as preceding and causing it. 


Motion Pictures in the Class Room 
Jayne, C.D. The Integrated versus the Non- 

Integrated Use of Motion Pictures in the 

Classroom. The Journal of Experimental 

Education. Vol. V, 1, 7-16, 1936. 

The purpose of the investigation was to 
gain information in regard to the relative 
teaching value of two different methods of 
using motion picture films in the class- 
room. Acording to Procedure I, the non- 
integrated method, the film is used inci- 
dentally sometime before or after the teach- 
ing of the unit to which it pertains. Ac- 
cording to Procedure II, the integrated 
method, the film is used at the same time 
as the teaching of the unit of work to which 
it pertains in such a way as to become an 
integral part of the teaching unit. Authori- 
ties in the field of visual education seem to 
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agree that the integrated method is the bet- 
ter one. But it is recognized that the cost 
and difficulties of booking films so that 
they can be integrated with the classroom 
work are much greater. In actual school 
practice it seems that the field is rather 
evenly divided between the two procedures. 
Therefore the question must be answered 
whether the difference in the amount of 
information gained by the two methods is 
great enough to be a significant factor in 
determining the method to be used in pre- 
senting the films. 

A study was made to compare the mean 
gain in information of sixth grade geog- 
raphy classes from the study of the units 
“Austria” and “Hungary” when the film 
over each unit is shown incidentally two 
weeks before the start of the unit, with the 
riean gain made by the same classes over 
the same units when the film was used as 
an integral part of the teaching unit. A 
similar comparison was made with ninth 
grade general science classes from a study 
of the units “Hot Air Heating” and “Simple 
Machines.” Seventy-nine sixth grade pupils 
and 80 ninth grade pupils took part in the 
experiments. For each comparison, the 
factors of I.Q. within the groups and of 
the teachers’ ability were controlled. An 
objective test in two parts was used with 
each film, one part covering the film ma- 
terial, the second covering book material 
not in the film. The tests attempted to mea- 
sure only factual items, not understandings 
and attitudes which are also of fundamen- 
tal importance in teaching these subjects. 
The tests were given before and after the 
teaching of the units, and the informational 
gains taken as the basis of comparison with 
the different groups. 

An analysis of the results of the tests in- 
dicated that the children learned much 
more from both the films themselves and 
from the units of work when the film was 
shown according to Procedure II, inte- 
grated with the unit, than when it was used 
but not integrated with the unit. The dif- 
ference in informational learning produced 
from the study of a unit, in favor of Pro- 
cedure II in this study was 21% greater 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Did He Make Music from Head Noises? 


By CiypeE W. JoHNson 


T the risk of losing some readers im- 
A mediately, I am bravely announcing 
that my subject is the much-publi- 
cized deafened gentleman, Ludwig van 
Beethoven. It can be said with certainty 
that no person has ever been placed upon 
a pedestal for the hard of hearing more 
consistently than he. His glorious con- 
quest of the handicap of deafness has made 
him a “holier than thou” figure and in the 
process many have forgotten that he was 
only human. Let those who believe that 
Washington never told a lie cease reading 
at this point, please, because in consider- 
ing Beethoven’s fight against deafness, | 
am of the opinion that this god might hon- 
orably have feet of clay. Beethoven, the 
man, was a flesh and blood individual who 
suffered the despair, the heartbreaks and 
the loneliness of deafness even as you and 
I have suffered. 

Perhaps the most striking feature re- 
vealed in a study of Beethoven’s life is the 
parallel it draws between the psychological 
reactions to deafness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and those of the present day. For 
instance, many of us who foolishly attempt- 
ed to conceal our handicap during its early 
stages will recognize this quotation from a 
Beethoven letter of 1801: “I beg of you to 
keep this matter of my deafness a pro- 
found secret and confide it to no one, no 
matter whom.” 

We find that Beethoven, too, feared that 
he would never again take part in social 
gatherings: “Recreation in human society, 
the more delicate passages of conversation, 
confidential outpourings, none of these are 
for me.” And shouters apparently are not 
an exclusive product of the twentieth cen- 
tury: “Often if a man speaks softly I 
scarcely hear him, — the tones, yes, but 
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not the words; and yet if someone shrieks 
it is insupportable.” Head noises became 
bearable and deafness increased in those 
days, too: “The whistling and the humming 
is not so bad as it was. . . but the hearing 
is certainly no better . . . I dare not say 
definitely it has not become weaker.” 

These passages are to be found in two 
exceptionally interesting biographies of the 
composer: “Beethoven,” by Robert Haven 
Schauffler (Doubleday, Doran and Co.) 
and “Beethoven the Creator,” by Romain 
Rolland (Harper & Brothers). The vol- 
umes contain innumerable references to his 
deafness and also discuss the question of 
its influence upon his work. Rolland’s 
book contains the full report of Beetho- 
ven’s autopsy as written by Dr. Joh. Wag- 
ner, assistant at the Vienna Pathological 
Museum. 

From a mass of documents, the authors 
have attempted to present a comparatively 
accurate account of the beginnings of the 
composer’s deafness and its medical his- 
tory. His varying moods made that task 
extremely difficult. Schauffler says that 
early in 1798 “the curse of deafness came 
to Beethoven. . . . In spite of everything 
that the limited medical science of his day 
could do, his hearing grew steadily worse. 
. .. There is evidence, however, that many 
of Beethoven’s statements about his own 
deafness were exaggerated; and that as late 
as the Eighth Symphony, written in 1812, 
his ears enjoyed many a good day when 
they heard speech and music with almost 
normal clarity.” 

The disagreement of various authorities 
in placing the blame for the immediate 
cause of the deafness is startling. Fischoft 
asserted that the impairment began when 
Beethoven became overheated, undressed 
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to his trousers and cooled off in a draught; 
Breuning claimed that it was a case of ar- 
ticular inflammation due to the excessive 
use of ice cold ablutions; Beethoven him- 
self once stated that the origin of his 
troubles was a “terrible typhus”; but in 
another reputed self-diagnosis “troubles 
with his abdomen” were accused. 

Both biographers relate the fantastic in- 
cident described by Beethoven to Charles 
Neate, the English pianist, in 1815. He 
told Neate of his difficulty with a first tenor 
who insisted upon having his part changed 
in an opera being written at that time. The 
tenor knocked at the composer’s door once 
too often. 

“I sprang from the table under such an 
excitement of rage that, as the man entered 
the room, I threw myself upon the floor as 
they do upon the stage,” Beethoven is quot- 
ed as saying. “When I arose I found my- 
self deaf and have been so ever since. The 
physicians say the nerve is injured.” 

In evaluating the influence of deafness 
upon Beethoven’s work, the writers are 
convinced that his impairment contributed 
to the quality of his compositions, but they 
travel different paths in substantiating their 
beliefs. Schauffler places the principal em- 
phasis upon the theory that deafness drew 
Beethoven away from “the evil old tradi- 
tion that composer and interpreter must be 
one and the same person.” 

“It is hard to overestimate the gain which 
resulted for music from Beethoven’s deaf- 
ness,” Schauffler writes. “When he ceased 
playing the piano, he stopped writing solo 
pieces with an occasional ‘taint’ — pieces 
for the advertisement and display of his 
own dexterity at the keyboard. . . . Beetho- 
ven was the first composer to throw the 
full weight of his influence toward estab- 
lishing the art on a basis of music for 
music’s sake. He signed music’s declara- 
tion of independence.” 

Rolland, after discussing the composer’s 
“furious concentration” and the possibility 
that his inner ear and auditory centers be- 
came congested from being overwrought 
and subjected to intensive labor, says: 
“Beethoven’s genius (I ought to say his 
demon) produced his deafness. Did not 
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the deafness, in its turn, make the genius 
or at all events aid it?” 

He goes on to interpret the possible 
creative effects of Beethoven’s head noises. 
Supported by Dr. Marage, a noted otolo- 
gist with whom he conferred from time to 
time for professional advice, the French 
writer offers the opinion that Beethoven’s 
deafness had the advantage of maintaining 
his auditory centres in a state of constant 
excitement, producing musical vibrations 
that he sometimes perceived with the ut- 
most intensity. He writes: “It may be then 
that the deafness endowed his palette with 
new colours.” 

Rolland concludes his discussion of the 
influence of the hummings by stating: “Yes, 
all this is possible; but no one can prove 
it. In any case, what matters is not that 
these sounds (military march rhythms, the 
heavy cavalcades, the heaving ocean) 
should have been perceived by him but 
how they were perceived. The miracle is 
that they should have been transformed by 
the spirit into works of art. Any one of 
us can hear, in nights of insomnia and 
fever, the humming of blood in his arteries. 
But only to Beethoven is it given to set the 
peoples of his symphonies marching to 
these rhythms. There is the genius — out 
of chaos to create a world.” 

The attraction of these two biographies 
for the hard of hearing is by no means 
confined to their references to deafness. 
For there is the Beethoven, pictured by 
Schauffler, who hurled a dish of lungs and 
gravy at a waiter’s head and suddenly 
changed his wrath into roars of laughter 
when the poor man’s scolding tongue was 
silenced by having to lick up the gravy 
that ran down his chops. We also find a 
Beethoven who could fly into a fury be- 
cause he imagined that he had been short- 
changed half a cent when, as a matter of 
fact, his mathematical knowledge was so 
meager that to obtain the product of 10 x 
24 he would have to add a column of 
ten 24’s. 

His enthusiasm for the out of doors was 
so great, Schauffler reports, that he once 
declared he loved a tree more than a man. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Lip Reading Bridged the Gap 


HE newly deafened child, who loses 

all or part of his hearing after 
speech has been established, be- 
comes a problem in adjustment. He need 
not present a serious problem if intelli- 
gent methods of helping him are adopted 
as soon as the fact of his hearing loss is 
known. He does not belong in a school 
for the deaf; but he will have a difficult 
time keeping up with his regular class in 
school during the first months of his deaf- 
ness. It is during this period that he may 
develop all sorts of complexes, preferring 
solitude to his usual social occupations, 
and growing depressed at his difficulties 
in school. Lip reading may prove a life 
saver at this time. It gives him some- 
thing constructive to do; he learns to sub- 
stitute eyes for ears; and his growing 
facility will do more than anything to put 
him back on an equality with his fellows. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, newspapers have re- 
cently made much of the astonishing prog- 
ress in lip reading achieved by Victor 


VICTOR SIMMONS WITH MRS. BAKER BONNELL AND MR. R. D. PATTERSON, SUPERINTENDENT 


Simmons, a twelve year old boy of Broken 
Arrow, Okla., who lost his hearing in 
March, 1936, as the result of spinal men- 
ingitis. Becoming totally deaf in the 
course of a few weeks’ illness, he had to 
adjust himself to a new world. His par- 
ents were uncertain as to his future edu- 
cation, and were thinking of placing him 
in a school for the deaf when they heard 
of the lip reading classes conducted in the 
public schools of Tulsa by Baker Bon- 
nell. Mr. Bonnell, who is himself severely 
hard of hearing, took a special interest in 
the boy. He gave Victor two or three les- 
sons a week during June and July; then, 
in August, Mrs. Bonnell, who is also hard 
of hearing, went to Victor’s home and 
gave him daily lessons for a month. 
The result of this intensive practice was 
remarkable. Victor recovered his poise, 
he acquired considerable ability to read 
the lips, and he demonstrated so success- 
fully his newly acquired art that, after a 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Our New Club House—Chapter II* 


By Rotanp H. Fanton 


S_I said before, we were going to 
A walk into the landlord’s house and 
lay down the money and get the 
deed marked paid and stick our tongue 
out at him. I said, “next fall’; and that 
was last summer. Here it is fall and just 
a couple of weeks ago, I was getting thin- 
ner and thinner for fear someone would 
say, “Here it is fall—where’s your paid 
for clubhouse?” 

Well, I got clear down to 190 pounds 
one night and right during a meeting an 
adorable league member came up to me 
and whispered something in my good ear. 
I missed all she said except “$1,750.00.” 

Being more or less like a piece of fly 
paper, I told her we'd take it. Did the 
giggles go up and down my back? Then 
she said to keep it quiet! Now, you try 
some day having somebody lend you 
$1,750.00 in cold cash without being asked 
for it—you try keeping quiet about it. 

So the next day, I gathered my little 
committee together and told them that we 
had the $1,750.00 to buy the clubhouse. 
One of them slowed me down a little by 
reminding me that now all we lacked was 
$500.00 more. You see, the landlord 
wanted $2,250.00 cash money—no less. 
We had previously been voted authority 
by the Board of Directors to go ahead and 
put on a drive for money and buy the 
clubhouse. We hadn’t started the drive yet 
but when this $1,7500.00 popped up, we 
decided right then to put on our drive— 
to the bank’ for the $500.00. 

We walks into the bank, the three of 
us, and tells the man at the window we had 
$1,750 and on account of the price of our 
clubhouse was $2,250.00, would he please 
loan us $500.00. The banker sez “When’ll 
you pay it back?” and one of the commit- 
tee sez “Whadda you care—you’re getting 
six per cent, ain’t you?” The banker sez 
“How do I know?” 


*For Chapter I, see VOLTA REviEw, August, 1936. 


He finally gave it to us after we had 
all three signed our name and address on 
the note. (Two of us have moved since.) 


We pranced from there to the landlord’s 
house and informed him to bring his deed 
and come to the title company—we’d meet 
him there with the $500 and also the lady 
with the $1,750.00. Gee, I remember that 
was a grand feeling—telling our landlord, 
who had been so conscientious about visit- 
ing the league on the first of every month 
to get his rent, that we had the cash. 


He said he’d go if we took him, so we 
put him in our car and we dashed to the 
title company and went into a little office 
and sat him down—along with the fellow 
at the title company who does so much 
searching and never finds anything. Then 
I dashed from there out to the $1,750 lady 
and calmly walked in her house, fly paper 
like, and informed her that we would now 
take her money. She sez “Oh, not today— 
I am going to a church social and the 
money is at the bank!” Well, I was 
stumped for a minute, but after arranging 
with her for a meeting on the following 
morning at the bank, I returned to the title 
company and dismissed the landlord and 
the search man and the rest of the com- 
mittee and went home to sit and wait for 
the next morning. 


It finally came around, and all of us 
found ourselves back in the title company’s 
office. I sez “Where’s your deed?” The 
landlord sez “Where’s your money?” and 
the search man sez “Sign here.” 


We all signed something a few times 
and the $1,750 lady took a look at me and 
I gave her the signal and she lays out the 
money in $5.00 and $10.00 bills. 

The search man then figured out the pro 
rating of the insurance and taxes. When 
he started doing this, we committeers all 
grabbed our pencils and started making 
figures on little pieces of paper. Always 
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do this when you’re buying clubhouses be- 
cause it makes the search man think you 
are checking up on him. We each sepa- 
rately agreed with his figures praying that 
one of us had actually figured it. We 
gave him the $500 the banker had given 
us plus a few dollars for taxes, and it felt 
like the clubhouse was sitting right in our 
lap. 

Then one of the committee asked the 
landlord for $25.00 just like that. I 
thought he was crazy and so did the land- 
lord. This committee member then em- 
phatically reminded the landlord that we 
had paid the first and last months’ rent on 
our lease and that we had the last month 
coming back to us. The landlord sez, 
“Nothin’ doing.” Just then the search man 
sez to me “Now put your seal right on 
here, please.” I sez, “Seal?” and the rec- 
ord committee man sez, “What seal?” and 
the third committee man started wetting 
his thumb—figuring maybe a finger print 
would do. 

Then the search man said, “If you 
haven’t a seal you aren’t incorporated, 
therefore you can’t buy any property.” I 
looked over at the landlord figuring maybe 
I could talk him out of a seal this time, 
but before I could say anything, commit- 
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tee man No. 2 blew up. “Listen young 
feller,” sez he, “don’t tell us we ain’t in- 
corporated—we got it on all our league 
stationery!” Then the man who wet his 
thumb sez “We'll call up our lawyer.” And 
we did—all three of us—and he told us 
that we were incorporated and didn’t need 
a seal except in case we were buying prop- 
erty—and that a seal costs $6.18 and it 
would take three days to get one made. 

Well, I figure right then, what’s the use? 
Why not pay rent and let it go at that? 
But still we didn’t want to disappoint the 
lady with the $1,750—or the banker—and 
we had all signed so many things. 

We arranged with everybody to hold 
everything till we could get a seal. Then, 
a couple days later, we took it—a beauti- 
ful nickle plated thing—down to the title 
company and stamped our little piece of 
paper once. That made our No. 3 com- 
mittee man mad, cause he happens to be 
treasurer of our league, and $6.18 for a 
thing to stamp one piece of paper once was 
too much. After all, we wouldn’t be buy- 
ing any more clubhouses for a while, so 
now he puts the seal on all our checks and 
membership cards, etc. 

Those were a great couple of days, and 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Trees Make a Good Hobby 


By BertHa NATHAN 


’N the July, 1936, Votta Review, Eliza- 
| beth Chambless told of using trees as 
a subject for a lip reading lesson. She 
remarked that it led to a great deal of in- 
teresting conversation about trees. Has 
anybody thought of making trees a hobby? 
Not just from the nature study angle— 
looking up dogwood, going out to find a 
dogwood tree, and then coming back to 
prove by the book that it really is dog- 
wood. This is satisfying in a way, of 
course; but trees have human interest at- 
tached to them, and collecting stories about 
famous trees starts one on a road that 
branches out into by-paths of history, 
legend, and folk lore. 

Have you ever thought, for instance, 
about meetings that have taken place under 
trees? “Meeting, 8:30 P. M.” You per- 
haps received a notice like that the other 
day, by mail, telegram or telephone. No 
matter how you received the invitation, you 
knew you would be sheltered by walls and 
a roof. Had you been alive when America 
was young, this meeting might have been 
held under some fine old tree. It is easy 
enough to understand this, for to our an- 
cestors a large tree was a landmark. Then, 
too, it had the power to protect them from 
the heat of the sun or a sudden shower. 

Sometimes even the notice was nailed to 
the tree. “Old Mulberry” at St. Mary’s— 
the first capital of Maryland—held all pub- 
lic notices, as well as Governor Calvert’s 
proclamations. And under its branches 
the first General Assembly was held, and 
the first Mass celebrated. 

In Boston, men gathered under a great 
elm to discuss the hated stamp tax, and to 
plan the famous “Boston Tea Party.” In- 
deed it was called the “Liberty Tree” be- 
cause of the nature of the meetings held 
near it. 

Sometimes these meetings near the big 
trees were for treaty-making purposes. It 
was under the branches of a huge elm near 


Philadelphia that William Penn met the 
Indians and made his famous treaty with 
them. This was the “Penn Treaty Elm.” 

“The Liberty Tree” of Annapolis, also, 
stood silent witness to the treaty made there 
in 1652, between the whites and the Sus- 
quehannock Indians. It is recorded that 
Washington visited this tree in 1791. 

Many trees are associated with the name 
of our first President. No, I shall not 
mention the cherry tree. I shall content 
myself with speaking of the elm at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., where Washington took com- 
mand of the Continental Army in 1775— 
the “Washington Elm”; Old Washington,” 
a chestnut tree that stood near the spot on 
the Delaware where Washington crossed; 
and the “Washington Oak” in South Caro- 
lina, said to have been spared from the 
axe at his request. 

But the fame of some trees rests on an 
episode instead of a name. Such a tree 
was the “Stanwix Sapling” of Rome, New 
York. This tree had the honor, in 1776, of 
being used as a flag-pole for our flag the 
first time it was unfurled in battle. The 
“Tappan Elm,” at Tappan, New York, had 
a barrel of tar hoisted up its trunk and set 
on fire as a signal that the British had gone. 
The “Charter Oak,” of Hartford, Conn., 
gained its name and fame all because its 
hollow trunk proved a safe hiding place 
for the precious charter hidden there in 
1687. 

In some cases a whole series of incidents 
gave character to the tree. For instance: 
“Daniel Boone’s Judgment Tree,” in Mis- 
souri, where punishment was meted out to 
offenders, and in Massachusetts, “Abolition 
Grove,” so named because the meetings 
held there were for the purpose of abolish- 
ing slavery. 

Certainly American historical trees have 
a varied and great past; but trees cannot 
live forever. So the “Memorial Trees” we 
are planting today will be the famous ones 
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of tomorrow. Lincoln, Grant, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Joyce Kilmer, and many others 
have been honored in this way. 

Trees have served other commemorative 
purposes through the long ages. Long ago, 
in some countries, a tree was planted to 
mark the birth of a child. Tree and baby 
received the same name—hence the title 
“name tree.” And in Old England, some- 
times men planted trees when they were 
appointed to some high office, using their 
surnames for the trees. 

In England, trees were used to mark 
boundaries. In America, they marked trails 
—‘“trail trees,” they were called. Possibly 
the Santa Fé and the Oregon were the best 
known trails, but there were many others. 

These “trail trees” served the Indians 
trudging through the forest long ago, as 
well as our guide numbers serve our mo- 
torists today. Limbs of trees were bent in 
queer shapes, in order to make them con- 
spicuous, or rocks were placed between 
the trees to form these trails. Later, the 
white man marked his roads by cutting 
notches in the trees. 

American forest lore includes historical, 
memorial, trail, and old trees, but these 
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trees were not distributed equally through 
the states. So it may be that the type of 
tree most interesting to you is not to be 
found near your home. However, if you 
wish to keep any permanent record of your 
discoveries, it would be better at first to 
select for your hunting ground your own 
state or at least your own section of the 
country. 

Now the first step in tree hunting is the 
same as in any other hobby: one must first 
gather material with which to work. There- 
fore, when you go on a hike or a motor 
trip, find out if there are any famous trees 
along the way. But remember, please, that 
many of our historic trees, because of their 
very great age, are dead; so the markers or 
descendant trees are what you may have to 
look for. Sometimes you will see a fine, 
old tree and want to know its exact age 
and size. But the job of measuring a tree 
is not for the amateur. Perhaps you can 


find a postcard photograph, with this in- 
formation on it; or you might ask your 
County Agent about it. 

You can keep a beautiful record of your 
trees in a looseleaf notebook For this, you 
need photographs. 


Take one picture at 
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close range to show the size of the roots 
and trunk, and another one at a distance 
to show the whole tree. Then letter or 
write your information under the photo- 
graph. 

Now, supposing you are a person of 
varied interests—and most of us are—then 
why not make a combination book? For 
instance: make a nature-poetry anthology 
and a tree book together. Use a double 
page for photographs of trees with de- 
scriptions; then a double page for poems. 
Or save half of your book for trees and 
half for poems. No finer poem could be 
found for your title page than “Trees,” by 
Joyce Kilmer. Other fine poems are: “A 
Tree Song,” Rudyard Kipling; “Salute to 
the Trees,” in Henry Van Dyke’s “Songs 
Out of Doors.” And Elizabeth Chambless 
has written fine tree poems for this maga- 
zine. 

But if you aspire to a wall decoration, 
then make a map. “The Daily Argus,” of 
Mount Vernon, New York, May 23rd, 1935, 
gives this description of a “tree map,” 
made by Miss Martha Nelson: 

“On the back of an oil cloth square 
about 6 x 6 feet, she blocked out an out- 
line of New York State. Pictures of trees 
she found too awkward to use, so she de- 
cided on a key system of a leaf and num- 
ber to indicate variety and position. A 
corresponding index with leaf and number 
is placed on a scroll at the bottom of the 
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map to identify the trees. A border of trees 
surrounds the entire work, which has been 
colored by Miss Nelson to make an attrac- 
tive finish.” 

The legend on this map reads: “Map of 
Historical, Memorial, and Old Trees of 
New York.” 

You may wish to make your map on a 
smaller scale, using heavy paper instead 
of oil cloth. If you can find a map of the 
desired size it is fairly easy to transfer it 
by means of carbon paper. And if you 
find it too difficult to draw trees, then a 
leaf design stencilled on will make an effec- 
tive border. But if you feel very ambitious 
and wish to include other sections of the 
country in your “tree map,” then perhaps 
you could exchange information with other 
League members. 

However, whichever way you select to 
hunt your trees and to keep your records 
of them, I think you will be reminded of 
Shakespeare’s words: 

“Tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 
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Reconditioned Hearing 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ISS BETTY KINNEY, Chairman 
M of the Employment Committee 

of the Stamford chapter of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
wondered how much longer she could re- 
strain her impulse to give Renny a good, 
swift kick on the shins. She unconsciously 
drew back her feet under the narrow table 
across which she faced him, and locked 
them behind the rungs of her chair. 

“What sort of work do you want?” she 
asked. 

“Anything,” he said, or almost whined. 
“Anything that will keep body and soul 
together.” 

“Your name is Henry Renny,” she com- 
mented, looking at the blank he had just 
filled out. “You went through high school. 
You had started to study law when your 
hearing was impaired as a result of ex- 
posure in swimming—” 

“Yes,” he interrupted. Then he added, 
a little defiantly: “I always managed to get 
along until the last two or three years. It’s 
hard for a deaf—” 

“You. gave up the study of law,” she 
went on, ignoring his interruption. Much 
of her conversation she wrote down, as he 
could not read lips very well. “Believe me, 
if you had graduated at law, you would 
have found plenty of difficulties in earning 
a living the last few years. What I mean 
is—for Heaven’s sake stiffen up your back- 
bone—you have one, haven’t you? That 
wasn’t lost in the swimming accident? 
Plenty of hearing men have a hard time 
finding jobs, and—pardon me, but it irri- 
tates me beyond words to have everything 
blamed on deafness. What have you been 
doing lately?” 

Renny was quite crushed by her remarks. 

“Painting, repairing roofs, odd jobs,” he 
mumbled. “I’m rather handy with tools,” 
he added, apologetically. “I used to be 
typewriter repair man at the Spencerian 
Commercial School before they started 
trading in their old machines instead of 
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having the antiques rebuilt or repaired.” 

“You can repair typewriters!” Miss 
Kinney’s face brightened. “Then you’ve 
got one job without leaving this room. I 
can’t make mine run.” 

Renny took a look at her typewriter, 
tapped the keys for a moment, moved the 
carriage back and forth. Then he asked 
for a small screwdriver and worked over 
the machine for perhaps 15 minutes, oiled 
it up, and tapped off “Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of the 
party,” in true professional style. Miss 
Kinney was delighted. She sat down to the 
typewriter and found it would do “Now is 
the time” for her also. 

“Your employment problem is solved,” 
she declared. “I’ve been thinking while 
watching you. You can fix all kinds of 
typewriters?” 

“Any kind I’ve seen so far,” he said 
proudly, manifestly much cheered by the 
opportunity that had been given him to 
prove that he really was more or less in- 
telligent. “I can take ’em apart and put 
’em together again. I’ve got one at home 
you'd think was practically new, but I 
bought it from a junk man for $3 and 
rebuilt it myself.” 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Miss Kinney. She 
opened her pocketbook and handed him a 
dollar. “It was worth more than that,” 
she insisted, as he drew back. “I’m almost 
helpless without a typewriter. And what I 
have been thinking about, watching you 
just now,” she hurried on, “is that I’ve 
never seen anything except perhaps an 
automobile as much abused as typewriters 
are. I'll wager there’s hardly a large office 
in town that hasn’t one or two typewriters 
unfit for use. In the smaller offices, prac- 
tically all of them must be unfit for use— 
to judge by the appearance of the letters 
we get. You'd think they’d been written 
on machines at least 500 years old.” 

“I know,” agreed Renny, who had put 
the dollar carefully in his pocket. “I’ve 
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seen lots of them. They’re too simple— 
typewriters—that’s what’s the matter. They 
require so little attention that they usually 
get none at all. They get gummed up with 
dirt, a part drops off here and there and 
is lost, and still they can be made to print 
words by—” 

“__noking your finger in their eye,” fin- 
ished Miss Kinney. “Or, at least, that’s the 
way I manage it. I want you to come here 
the first thing in the morning with your 
typewriter repair tools—you have a set? 
I could get one for you?” 

“T have a good set,” he said. “You can 
carry all the stuff you need for repairing 
typewriters in a small case—I have one.” 

“Well, at nine tomorrow morning, then.” 

Renny was on hand promptly, and Miss 
Kinney handed him typed instructions. It 
was her idea that he should visit every of- 
fice in the building, starting at the street 
floor, explain that he was an expert at ad- 
justing typewriters, and offering to put ma- 
chines in first class running order, if no 
parts were broken or missing, for 50 cents. 

“That’s too low,” she commented, as she 
observed his questioning look, “but it will 
get you jobs that are not important enough 
to justify calling in the regular typewriter 
repair men. A lot of the girls would give 
50 cents to have you change the ribbon 
for them.” 

“It’s a good idea,” agreed Renny. “I 
haven’t been able to average more than a 
dollar a day for the last few months—it 
would take just two typewriter jobs to 
equal that, because cleaning them up and 
adjusting them takes only my time — no 
supplies.” 

He left, grinning back to her optimist- 
ically. It was amazing, she thought, how 
little it took to restore human courage— 
and, alas, how little to destroy it. She was 
glad she had resisted her impulse to give 
his shins a sound kick. After all, one did 
catch more flies with molasses than vine- 
gar; but how she hated molasses — the 
sticky stuff! 

She had suggested that he come back at 
noon and report to her on his progress. 
She felt that the morning might prove a 
little discouraging. It was, she learned, 
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as he came in to report that he had not 
been able to get a single customer. It was 
not surprising. She sensed at once what 
was wrong. His lack of confidence spread 
to the people he interviewed and they were 
actually afraid to trust him with their type- 
writers. 

“I forgot to tell you,” she said, “that 
you must explain to them that you have 
just cleaned and adjusted my machine. 
They'll know that if you did a job that 
pleased me, you must be pretty good,” she 
added grimly. Then she gave him a note 
of introduction to the manager of one of 
the larger offices, explaining just what she 
planned for him. Off went Renny, confi- 
dence restored. This time the spell lasted 
and he came back at.5 to report that he had 
made $1.50. 

From there on the road grew much 
smoother. What pleased Miss Kinney most, 
however, was the way in which Renny be- 
gan to think things out for himself, some- 
thing he had quite evidently never before 
attempted. Two months later, for exam- 
ple, he stopped in one afternoon to tell 
her that he had extended his business to 
include exchanges as well as repairs and 
adjustments. He had found a man with a 
machine that appeared to be sound me- 
chanically, but which had been so neglect- 
ed and abused that it was unfit for use. It 
looked to the casual observer to be abso- 
lutely worthless. Renny knew better. 

“It will be quite a job to clean and ad- 
just it,” he told the owner. “As it hap- 
pens, I have at home a typewriter of the 
same make that is in good running order. 
I’ll trade you for $10 difference—and keep 
the machine in repair for six months free 
of charge.” 

“Bring in your machine and let me see 
it,” said the customer. 

Renny was back with his typewriter in 
less than an hour, and the trade was quick- 
ly made. From then on he looked for ex- 
changes as he went about his repair work. 
When he had put his newly acquired type- 
writer in good running order, he was able 
to trade that readily, though this time he 
received only $5 in cash. This, however, 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Adventures in Paris 


By Louise M. NeuscHutTz 


HE telephone bell in my hotel room 

must have been ringing furiously, 

for very suddenly the door was 

jerked open from outside, the maid entered, 

and with a determined air she took the in- 
strument from the hook. 

Who, in Paris, I wondered, could be call- 
ing me on the wire at9 A. M.? The maid 
beckoned to 
me, however, 


and held out 


the instru- 
ment. 
“*Non 


pas!” I in- 
sisted in my 
inadequate 
French and 
raised my 
hands in 
protest. 
“N’entends 





to the Foyer du Sourd, the club rooms of 
the deafened, the waiter informed me. It 
was my last day in Paris, I was on my way 
back to the United States, and so I ac- 
cepted the invitation gladly. 

But now I had the whole morning to 
myself and I planned to spend it in seeing 
those parts of the city that I had not yet 
had an op- 
portunity to 
visit. I con- 
sulted my 
guide - book 
under “What 
to See.” The 
item that at- 
tracted me 


was: 
“Sacreé- 
Coeur : Mont- 


martre: This 
huge church 


pas. Je suis , (height of 
sourd.” dome 270 

Still, she THE CLINIC-CONSULTATION ROOM AT THE FOYER DU | eet ), de- 
tending the Abadie in 


instrument to me that I myself might take 
the message of the person speaking. [| 
shook my head in dismay. 

Just then, fortunately, the waiter came 
in with my breakfast. 


“Yous parlez Anglais?” 1 queried 

anxiously. 
“Mais, certainement, Madame. I spik 
Pp 


English,” he replied and proceeded to listen 
to the voice on the other end of the wire. 

“A D OR P,” he repeated again and 
again. “Adorp is calling to make an ap- 
pointment with you.” 

Oh, that was it. A D O R P, the Paris 
Club for the Hard of Hearing. I had 
previously written to ask that I be per- 
mitted to view their headquarters and, per- 
chance, meet some of their members. 

An interpreter would be at my hotel at 
2 o’clock that same afternoon to convey me 


Romanesque style with Byzantine Dome, 
stands on the summit of Montmartre and 
affords quite the finest view of Paris.” 

Montmartre! That, I knew, was at the 
other end of Paris. Someone at the Ameri- 
can Express Company would, no doubt, be 
able to direct me. I walked over to its offices 
on the Rue Scribe, but the official merely 
pointed at the big sight-seeing bus in front 
of the door, which was ready to leave. 

Did I wish to make this trip in the com- 
pany of so many people with normal hear- 
ing,—I the only deafened passenger? No, 
I told myself. I recalled the plaint of the 
elderly hard of hearing maiden lady who 
couldn’t be induced to use an ear-phone, 
because she feared she would thus become 
“the cynosure of all eyes.” 

No, I didn’t want to become “the cyno- 
sure of all eyes,” even though ear-phones 
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trouble me no longer. So, I decided to find 
my way alone. During the three months’ 
journey abroad, I had acquired an “asking 
questions” vocabulary in three languages. 
In Italy it had been “dové?” for “where?” 
and “quanto?” for “how much?” etc. In 
German-speaking countries it was simple 
enough, for German—the soft German of 
the Viennese—is my mother-tongue. But, 
now I was up against it in Paris and was 
forced to revive some of the French I had 
learned in my childhood days. 

“Ou, priez, 
est le Sacre- 
Coeur?’ I 
inquired of a 
policeman in 
the Place de 
l Opera. 

He point- 
ed at a bus 
stop where 
signs indi- 
cated the 
route of the 
vehicles. 
Now I felt 
on safer 
ground. The 
bus came, I 
boarded it, 
and told the conductor to put me off near 
the Sacré-Coeur. I didn’t know, of course, 
that there would be still a half hour’s 
walk uphill from the bus stop. 

After a while, the conductor pointed out 
to me the street corner where I would have 
to alight. It was off the beaten track of 
the tourist, that was plainly apparent. The 
way to see the real Paris, I decided there 
and then, was to walk through these back- 
streets where “the people” live. I watched 
housewives buy their victuals for dinner 
on the sidewalks. The butcher, baker and 


candlestick-maker were holding out-door . 


sessions, and it amused me to watch this 
life in the open. 

Every little while I would inquire the 
way, and the answer was always an up- 
ward turn of the hand. Such crooked old 
streets as I passed; such venerable old 
houses as I saw! I was delighted. In the 
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background of my mind, however, was the 
appointment for the early afternoon and 
so I hurried on. Finally, the dome of 
Sacré-Coeur came into view above me, 
white, gleaming, strange in its aspects. 
Within a few minutes, I was standing at 
the foot of the marble staircase that led up 
to the entrance of the church. 

To come that far without climbing to 
the top of the dome, naturally, was out 
of the question. Therefore, I bought my 
ticket and entered the turnstile which visi- 
tors are re- 
quired to 
pass through 
in single file. 
After I had 
ascended a 
few stories, 
I understood 
the reason 
therefor. It is 
a winding 
staircase 
which _per- 
mits only one 
person at a 
time to walk 
up—a_ wind- 
ing staircase 
like a cork- 
screw. I must have climbed a mere twenty- 
five or thirty stories, and my breath had 
nearly given out, when I reached the 
piazza from where “the City of Lights” 
could be seen far down in the valley, a 
thin mist veiling it. As my eyes became 
accustomed to the view, I could distinguish 
the various landmarks and well-known 
buildings. A wonderful sight, indeed. 

Time was lacking, though, and I started 
to descend. Right behind me came an 
American couple who had likewise ven- 
tured up. Going down, it seemed to me, 
was even harder than going up; for it could 
be done more quickly and was therefore 
more dangerous to life and limb. At last 
the ground-floor was reached; but there it 
was pitch-dark. Where was the exit? We 
couldn’t find it. I tried to feel for the door. 
It must be somewhere. 

“Have you a match?” I asked the lady 
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behind me in confusion. She struck one 
and now we were able to locate the exit in 
that Egyptian darkness. The turnstile, 
however, was not designed to work out- 
wards. We were forced to jump over it, 
none of us being so slender as to be able 
to walk through the very narrow space be- 
tween it and the railing. A few starts and 
I had come over the hurdle like a practiced 
jumper. 

A funiculaire goes downhill from the 
foot of the broadly terraced approach to 
Sacré-Coeur. It took but a few minutes to 
reach the city again. But from that part 
there were no busses going to the Louvre, 
near where I was stopping. At least, I 
couldn’t find one going in that direction. 

Then I saw the “Metro,” the city’s sub- 
way. It surely would bring me back to 
the Rue de Rivoli safe and sound. Once 
below ground, after being so high up in 
the air, I felt a real world traveller, at 
home anywhere. Yet that’s where I had 
figured wrong. There are actually thir- 
teen different lines making their way un- 
derground. I had chosen the wrong one, 
and it was noon. Would I be able to re- 
turn in time for lunch and to keep my 
appointment to meet the interpreter who 
was to conduct me to Adorp and the Foyer 
du Sourd? 

I got off the train at some station whose 
name sounded ever so much like a dish on 
a French menu, and sought out the station 
manager. Taking my miniature “Metro” 
plan, I pointed out to him my station, 
“Tuileries.” He, in turn, pointed out to me 
“Line 4” on the plan, and I straightway 
made for it. Shortly before one o’clock 
I was back at the hotel, footsore and weary, 
but back nevertheless. 

Promptly at 2 P. M. the interpreter, a 
young American who has lived in Paris 
for the better part of his life, appeared and 
took charge of me. A bus conveyed us to 
the Boulevard Beaumarchais, near the Bas- 
tille, where the club rooms for the deafened 
are located. Monsieur Albert Burgun, the 
Secretaire Général, received me in the most 
cordial manner. There were no hard of 
hearing members present; no doubt, be- 
cause the rooms might have been too crowd- 
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ed to permit conversing with me via in- 
terpreter. 

The Foyer du Sourd, I learned, was or- 
ganized in 1935, three years after the 
founding of the “Association of the War 
Deafened and Hard of Hearing Civilians.” 
Its president is Colonel Georges Assolant; 
and the Honorary Committee consists of 
the President of the French Republic. of 
Marshall Franchet D’Esperey, Colonel 
Picot, President Heriot, President Tardieu, 
and Monsieur Marin, Minister of State. 

The Association, it was stated, moreover, 
does not concern itself with politics, nor 
does it favor political discussions of any 
kind. There is no religious discrimination, 
nor are there any business considerations. 
The club rooms are at the disposal of all 
the hard of hearing, whether they are mem- 
bers of the Association or not. 

There are five fairly spacious rooms, 
each of which serves a different purpose. 
In the “Cabinet de Consultations,” medical 
advice is given free of charge to those who 
stand in need of it. Every Monday from 
twenty-five to thirty patients are taken care 
of. On Mondays, too, the well-known at- 
torney, Henri-Robert, gives free legal ad- 
vice in the “Bureau.” On Thursday after- 
noons audiometer tests as well as other 
kinds of hearing tests are conducted at the 
Foyer du Sourd, not only for hard of hear- 
ing adults, irrespective of whether they are 
members or not, but also for school chil- 
dren, to ascertain if their hearing is any 
way defective. 

On Saturdays, Mr. Venencie, professor 
at the National Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, in Paris, is in charge of free classes 
in lip reading, which begin at 5 P. M. On 
Tuesday evenings the club rooms are open 
to members who wish to practice lip read- 
ing, or for recreation. The members play 
chess, cards, billiards, or listen to music 
with the aid of the special ear-pieces con- 
nected with the wireless apparatus. The 
walls of the social rooms are hung with 
fine paintings done by hard of hearing 
members. 

Once a month, silent films are projected 
on the screen, also news-reels or amateur 

(Continued on page 55) 
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The Art of Asking Questions 


By E.izaABETH CHAMBLESS 


Review, Harriet Montague told us 

that curiosity can be a fine trait, 
and she proved her statement by giving 
a short biography of Charles Marie de 
la Condamine, whose life was a constant 
quest for facts. 

I had long suspected the virtue of 
directed curiosity. In fact, I had prac- 
ticed it before I dreamed it might be 
considered an eminently worth while 
trait. I had observed that those hard 
of hearing people who carried their han- 
dicap with least effort were an informa- 
tion-seeking group. 

Of course, developing one’s curiosity 
is like eating spinach; it is an excellent 
practice only so long as it is considered 
a personal privilege and not to be forced 
upon other individuals. 

If you were born with a natural curi- 
osity, don’t curb it. I hesitate, however, 
to urge anyone to affect a curiosity he 
doesn’t have. Again, like a taste for 
spinach, it can be developed; but I firmly 
believe it cannot be acquired unless, 
somewhere in one’s secret soul, there is 
a frail desire in that direction. 

For ten years I ate spinach every time 
it was put before me, but even after that 
disciplinary decade my spirits did not 
rise at the sight of that estimable vege- 
table. It had no allure; it continued 
to be a limp green rag dipped in cop- 
pery water. I still realize its worth but 
it was not meant for me. If, after a ten- 
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year course in trying to develop his 
curiosity, an individual finds that it is 
not a thriving, absorbing urge, he should 
take up some other virtue and play it 
for a winner. His system may not re- 
quire curiosity. He may even know 
it all. 

I believe all normal children develop 
this art quite early. It is usually ac- 
quired with no outside aid, in fact, 
against every opposition. I remember 
my own inquisitive childhood which must 
have been frequently accented with 
“why’s,” because the two axioms burnt 
deeply on my fickle memory are “Chil- 
dren should be seen and not heard,” and 
“Don’t ask so many questions!” 

Somewhere back in my youth I side- 
tracked my question box. I assumed 
that an inquiring mind must be a child- 
ish mind (as it is) and I was striving 
for dignity. Attempts at dignity ill be- 
came me, so, after years of being seen 
and not heard too frequently, I waked 
up to the fact that my elders’ admoni- 
tions were for their own peace of mind 
and not as a means of development for 
me. 

By this time I was already asking the 
questions of our great brotherhood, “Beg 
pardon?” “What did you say?” and 
“Will you please repeat that?” I be- 
gan occasionally asking other questions 
of those whom I thought capable of sup- 
plying the right answers. You would be 
surprised at the results. No one ever 
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refuses an answer. It may not always 
be the right one but it is an answer, 
nevertheless. 

Sometimes I have been answered, 
“Why, I don’t know. I wonder—“Then 
I see a question mark shining in his 
eyes and I realize that I’ve done it again; 
once more I have lit a spark of curi- 
osity which had lain dormant in a human 
soul. 


I never regret the fact that I have start- 
ed someone else to asking Why, for 
some of my own happiest human con- 
tacts have been made because I hadn’t 
enough will power to keep my curiosity 
under control. 

One day I asked a lip reading pupil, 
a botanist, “What is that scaly-barked 
tree?” That question opened a wide and 
beautiful door to me. 

She answered, “Why, that’s a syca- 
more.” The romantic sycamore, and I 
did not know it! In a flash, my child- 
hood came back to me; summer evenings 
on the front porch, everybody singing, 
softly, “Under Southern Skies” and 
“Through the sycamores the candlelight—” 

I decided that I would learn about 
trees. I did. I shall always learn 
everything I can about trees. I have 
entered another large brotherhood, for 
all sorts of people know and love trees! 


Imagine my astonishment at learning 
that the sycamore, the ghost tree of the 
superstitious negro, the tree he will not 
cut, is the plane tree of Europe, the 
tree in which the little boy, Anthony 
Adverse, climbed high above the convent 
wall when he longed to see the world. 


I learned something of the habitats of 
the oriental and other foreign trees which 
have been transplanted to Florida. I 
found it one of ihe most absorbing 
studies in the world. The heartbreaking 
loneliness oi the Big Cypress took on 
a new meaning. I saw them as the only 
old things in this last frontier of America. 

And the southern pine! Heaven pity 
any one who learns to love that tree, 
because that person will never be con- 
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tented for long anywhere on this earth 
if there is not a southern pine on the 
skyline. 

Unbridled curiosity has its own dan- 
gers. It opens wide doors. It brings 
new vistas, new loves, new and burning 
desires. It also leads to odd situations. 
For years I have had a great urge to see 
how those elegant, dignified office desks 
open up to disclose aristocratic typewriters 
which never choke on worn ribbons and 
never dare to thrown n’s when they 
should throw m’s; typewriters that al- 
ways mind their p’s and q’s. I knew they 
were capable of retiring into closets to 
learn their letters and press their rib- 
bons but I had never seen it done. 

One day I made a business visit to a 
truly elegant office. I failed in my 
major objective but I did fulfil a life- 
long ambition. While waiting for the 
august personage to call me coldly into 
his inner sanctum and tell me he didn’t 
like my poetry, I eyed the beautiful 
typewriter and the lovely secretary until 
I had courage to say, “You know, I[ al- 
ways wanted to see how a machine like 
that retires. Would you please show 
me?” She grinned the nicest grin and 
operated the in-and-out apparatus until 
I cried, “Enough!” 

I left the office in a very happy frame 
of mind. What if her employer didn’t 
care for my verses? More important men 
than he had felt the same way about 
them. 

I had another secret ambition which 
I was long afraid to air. One day I told 
a friend who said, “For Heaven’s sake, 
if you want anything like that, ask 
for it.” 

The next day, at a tea-room table 
which I shared with a dignified three, I 
calmly asked the shocked waitress, “Will 
you please bring me two hot dogs?” 
She held her pencil above my order and 
asked in astonishment, “Hot dogs?” I 
nodded, trembling. “Two?” I nodded. 

She sniffed, but I realized a life-long 


dream. I obtained hot dogs in a fashion- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip 
Reading Teachers 


By EsteLLe E. SAMUELSON AND MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
(Continued from December) 


Kaleidoscope 
Nature, W, Wh, L Movements 


O be used after a lesson on colors, 
birds, famous heroes, dates, and 
events in history. 

1. Have seven children stand in line in 
front of class. Each child is given a col- 
ored paper on which is written his sen- 
tence. Each child in turn says: 

I am red like an apple. 

I am orange like a marigold. 

I am yellow like a canary. 

I am green like the grass (or leaves). 

I am blue like the sky. 

I am violet like the wood violet. 

The class responds in unison. After 
each of the seven children has given his 
color the other children close their eyes, 
and count to ten very quickly. Those 
who represent colors, change places in 
line. At ten those in the seats open their 
eyes. Each child says something like this: 
“I am the color of the canary. What 
color am I?” The class names the color. 
The child sits after his color has been 
guessed. 

2. Played with names of birds or 
heroes. Each child gives the chief colors 
and characteristics of a bird, as, “I am a 
robin. My breast is red. I am called 
Robin Redbreast. I live in an apple or 
cherry tree.” After the line changes each 
child gives his own brief description and 
says, “Who am I?” The class guesses 
the name of the bird. 

Kitchen Utensils 
Domestic Science. 

Played the same as Stage-coach. A defi- 
nite speech movement may be used, if de- 
sired, as, for instance, words having P, 
B, M in them; as, baking tin, paring 
knife, soup plate, saucepan, spatula, cup, 
egg beater, bowl, (small, large) vegetable 


brush, tablespoon, plate, teaspoon, baking 
dish, rolling pin, kneading board, can 
opener, pancake turner, etc. 

When the words “kitchen utensils” are 
mentioned all change seats. 


Ladder 
Any movement. 

Use words that have been studied in the 
lesson. For children in the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth grades, leave a list of the 
words on the blackboard or leave the pic- 
tures used in sight. For the older chil- 
dren no list is necessary. 

Have each pupil stand at the board. 
Each draws a ladder with five or six 
spaces in it. Then all face the teacher 
while she gives a sentence about any word 
taught. Each pupil has a turn. If the 
first gets his sentence he makes a mark 
agreed upon or else writes the movement 
word in the space on his ladder. If he 
does not get it, the next pupil has a turn; 
if he gets it, he puts a mark on his lad- 
der and so on. The sentence is given 
only once. The pupil who has the great- 
est number of spaces filled or who reaches 
the top of the ladder first wins. 

The Last One First 
Any movement. 

Have the children stand in two rows. 
The last one in each row faces the teacher. 
The others stand with their backs to her. 
The teacher or leader gives the first sen- 
tence to the two facing her. They turn 
around and touch the children next to 
them. These turn, and the sentence is 
given, then the last two face around and 
relay the sentence to the next two. The 
sentence is passed down the line in like 
fashion. The last one in line says it out 
loud and goes to the other end of the line. 

In this relay the pupils see the sentence 
only once. 


os ait 
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A Letter “F’”? Game 


Write the pupils’ names on the board. 
The teacher gives the question. The pupil 
gives the answer and scores a point after 
his name. Each answer must begin with 
—” 

1. Name something good to eat found 
in the sea. fish. 

2. Name something found in the woods 
that all florists use. ferns. 

3. Name something, found on the farm, 
that many people eat for Sunday dinner. 
fowls. 

4. Name something that always sur- 
rounds a pasture. fence. 

5. Name something in the kitchen, 
from which we get hot and cold water. 
faucet. 

6. Name something that’s found behind 
a moving boat. foam. 

7. Name something that we all must 


eat. food. 

8. Name something that covers all 
fowls. feathers. 

9. Name something fragrant which 
grows in the garden. flowers. 


10. Name something that exists only in 
fairy tales and myths. fairies. 

11. Name something that both a clock 
and a person have. face. 

12. Name something that birds like, of- 
ten found in parks. fountains. 

13. Name something the kitten has that 
the bear also has. fur. 

14. Name something that every family 
must have if only for a short time. father. 

15. Name something that mother some- 
times makes and is also found in candy 
stores. fudge. 

16. Name something that everybody 
puts in shoes. feet. 

17. Name something that is found on 
trees and bushes and is a sure sign of 
spring. foliage. 

Literary Lore 
English. Group II and III. 


This game may be worked up from the 
writings of any poet or author. Exam- 
ples are given from Tennyson and Long- 
fellow. 

The poet’s name is written on the 
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board, together with the names of a num- 
ber of his poems. The names of his poems 
may be omitted for the seventh and eighth 
grades. The teacher asks the questions. 
Tennyson 

1. What poem is it that sings down the 
vale? The Brook. 

2. What is the poem whose father is 
king? The Princess. 

3. What is the poem that honors a 
friend who is gone? In Memoriam. 

4. What is the poem that rules in the 
spring? The May Queen. 

5. What is the poem that lives in the 
depths of the sea? The Mermaid. 

6. What is the poem once baked in a 
pie? The Blackbird. 

7. What is the poem from which all 
dwellers have gone? The Deserted House. 

8. What is the poem that is a good-by? 
The Farewell. 

9. What is the poem whose dress was 
tatters and rags? The Beggar Maid. 

10. What is the poem that lets in light? 
The Window. 

11. What is the poem in which we see 
castles in Spain? The Day Dream. 

12. What is the poem that sees in the 
night? The Owl. 

Longfellow 

1. What poem is it that helps to shoe 
your horse? The Village Blacksmith. 

2. What is the poem that needs an um- 
brella? The Rainy Day, An April Day. 

3. What is the poem that you walk 
across? The Bridge. 

4. What is the poem that finds you 
weary? The Day is Done. 

5. What is the poem that keeps the 
time? The Old Clock on the Stairs. 

6. What is the poem that belongs to 
little people? The Children’s Hour. 


Look Both Ways 
Relaxation. 

As the teacher says the following, the 
pupils must execute the command. If they 
make a mistake, they are put out of the 
game. Look to the right. Look to the 
back. Look up. Look both ways. Look 
to the left. Look to the front. Look 


down. Look all around. Turn all around 





A. 


on the right heel. Turn on the left heel. 
The Nimble Squirrel 


Arithmetic. 

The teacher reads the story step by 
step. The class repeats the steps. After 
it has been understood by the pupils, the 
teacher reads the whole story. At each 
pause a pupil gives his answer before the 
class. 

“There was a tree with fifty branches. 
A squirrel started on the first branch, 
jumped up three branches (to the fourth) ; 
came halfway down (to the second) ; went 
three times as high (sixth branch); fell 
halfway down (third branch) ; saw a dog, 
and ran to the top of the tree; fell to the 
ground and started over again; went up 
eight branches; jumped past three 
branches, etc., finishing up with, “How 
many branches from the top was he?” 


Monkey Chase 
Arithmetic. 

A monkey broke away from an organ 
grinder. He ran to the top of a maple 
tree. There were forty branches on the 
tree. The monkey climbed half way down 
(twentieth branch); he twisted his tail 
around the third branch above him and 
nulled himself up (twenty-third branch) ; 
he jumped down ten branches, using his 
hands, feet and tail (thirteenth branch) ; 
he climbed down three more_ branches 
(tenth branch); saw the man take some 
peanuts out of his pocket and came down 
six more (fourth branch); a boy started 
up the tree, so the monkey climbed up 
eight branches (twelfth branch); the boy 
went back down to the ground and the 
monkey followed down seven branches 
(fifth branch); on this branch he swung 
by his tail: and dropped down four 
branches (to the first branch). He sat a 
while on this branch. The man caught 
hold of his chain. On what branch was 
the monkey? 

The teacher reads this either as a whole 
story, or step by step, depending on the 
ability of the class. The children supply 
the numbers, thus: Teacher, “The monkey 
climbed half way down.” Child, “Twen- 
tieth branch.” 
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The Months 
Geography. W, Wh Movement. 

The leader says: What month are you 
soing away? 

What will you wear? 

What will you take with you? 

What will you do? 

All the answers must be given with the 
initial letter of the month chosen. The 
teacher or leader asks the question and 
calls on individuals for answers. For in- 
stance, a pupil comes forward, and says, 
“I am going away in Sertember.” The 
teacher writes the name of the month on 
the board and asks the next question. 
Volunteers answer, coming before the 
class and repeating the sentence: 

I am going to wear silk stockings. 

I am going to take sandwiches with me. 

I am going to see the sights, etc. 


“Name an Animal” Game 
Nature. 

The teacher or a pupil reads the state- 
ment. Pupils score a point for each cor- 
rect name. 

1. Name an animal that pulls a wagon. 
Horse—Ox. 

2. Name an animal that gives us milk 
to drink. Cow. 

3. Name an animal that looks like a 
big cat. Tiger. 

4. Name an animal that gives us pork. 
Pig. 

5. Name an animal that gives us beef. 
Cow. 

6. Name an animal that gives us veal. 


Calf. 
7. Name an animal that gives us mut- 
ton. Sheep. 


8. Name an animal that barks at 
strangers when they come to your home. 
Dog. 

9. Name an animal that lives in the 
woods and can growl. Bear. 

10. Name an animal that can swing by 
its tail. Monkey. 

11. Name an animal that always car- 
ries a trunk with him. Elephant. 

12. Name an animal that travels 
through the desert. Camel. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Montreal School Issues Normal Course 

Cours normal pour la formation des pro- 
fesseurs de _  sourds-muets. (Normal 
Course for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf) Edité a U’Institution des Sourds- 
Muets, Montreal, Canada. Three volumes, 
mimeographed. Vol. 1, 352 pp.; Vol. 2, 
318 pp.; Vol. 3, to appear shortly. Price, 
for the three volumes, $10.00. 

Professor B. Thollon, Inspector of Stud- 
ies at the National School for the Deaf in 
Paris, and Mr. H. Marichelle, instructor in 
the same school, have prepared a normal 
course for teachers of the deaf which has 
been published in mimeographed form by 
the Catholic School for Deaf Boys in Mon- 
treal. The first two volumes have appeared 
and the third is in course of preparation. 
The material offered is designed to cover 
extensively both the theory of education as 
applied to the deaf and the practical meth- 
ods used from the beginning of the child’s 
school career. The first volume takes up 
the psychology of the deaf; the educational 
possibilities of the deaf; language instruc- 
tion; speech; the anatomy and physiology 
of the voice; articulation, phonetics, lip 
reading, etc., and contains a number of 
drawings of the vocal organs. Volume 2 
continues the outline of language instruc- 
tion, goes further into methods of speech 
teaching, especially the Belgian Method, 
which is considered at some length, gives 
some space to the reeducation of hearing, 
and offers a chapter on different methods of 
teaching lip reading: global, or synthetic; 
“visuelle-phonetique;”  “visuelle-phoneti- 
que-ideologique,” etc. Speech is strongly 
advocated as the “most useful, most rapid. 
and most advantageous” means of commu- 


nication. — Instruc- / 
tion by means of 
speech, with auxil- 
iary writing, is the 
method suggested 
for exclusive class- 
room use, although 
finger spelling is 
described as being 
permissible outside 
the classroom. 

The volumes are written in French, and, 
of course, apply to the French language. 
However, they offer much that is of value 
to teachers of the deaf everywhere. The 
mimeographing is exceptionally well done, 
and the two volumes thus far received pre- 
sent a very attractive appearance. 





Selecting an Occupation 


Information Book on Selecting an Occupa- 
tion, by C. A. Prosser and R. H. Palmer. 
McKnight and McKnight, Bloomington, 
Illinois. Paper, 157 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
Accompanied by a Practice Book, price 
20 cents. 

This is one of the publications offered 
in the “Life Adjustment Series” prepared 
by C. A. Prosser, of the Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute of Minneapolis, and R. 
H. Palmer, of Montana State College. It 
is in two parts, bound separately. The 
first part contains fifteen chapters on the 
general problem of choosing an occupa- 
tion. They are, for the most part, de- 
signed for young men and women, still in 
high school or college, and facing the 
problem of getting a living with no very 
clear idea as to how to go about it. 
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“Every young man earnestly trying to 
find a suitable occupation needs to do 
two things. . . . He needs, first of all, to 
make a sort of rough diagram of himself 

. a mental picture of where he stands, 
physically, mentally, personally, and edu- 
cationally. The second thing . . . in the 
case of any occupation in which he is in- 
terested is to find out whether this pattern 
of himself fits the general pattern of the 
particular occupation.” 

To help him, the authors discuss the 
requirements of various occupations in 
the nine great fields of work: agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, trade, transportation, public serv- 
ice, professional service, domestic and 
personal service, and clerical. Then they 
provide a Practice Book, which contains 
a set of tests. The student is expected to 
read the book of information and then fill 
out questionnaires provided in the Prac- 
tice Book. Thus he not only gets a fair 
picture of what he will be expected to do 
in the job he may have in mind, but also 
can tell, in a measure, whether or not he 
will be able to do it. 

Both books are interesting and prac- 
tical, and should be of service. It is 
worth noting, apropos the many persons 
who write the Volta Bureau asking “What 
can a hard of hearing person do?” that 
good hearing is rarely mentioned as a 
requisite of any occupation. 





A French Manual on Lip Reading 
Manuel de Lecture Labiale par le Docteur 
Suzanne Sergent. Manual of Lip Read- 
ing, by Doctor Suzanne Sergent. Li- 
brairie Louis Arnette 9, Rue Casimir- 
Delavigne, Paris. Pasteboard. 91 pp. 
It is very gratifying to learn of the 
growth of interest in lip reading in 
France, a country that has hitherto not 
attempted to originate work along this 
line for the hard of hearing. Sincere ap- 
preciation should be accorded Dr. Su- 
zanne Sergent, who, realizing the value 
of lip reading, has made a determined ef- 
fort to encourage a study of the art 
among the French. She has recently 


prepared one of the first manuals of lip 
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reading for the adult hard of hearing to 
be published in France. Three years ago 
she issued a short treatise on lip read- 
ing, designed to arouse interest in the 
art; now she presents a course of 18 
lessons. 

Although not herself deaf, Dr. Sergent 
has become interested enough in the sub- 
ject to work out a method of instruction. 
She does not claim to have originated a 
new method, but she has adapted to the 
French language the general outlines and 
suggestions offered to students elsewhere. 

In Lesson I, four vowels and the con- 
sonants p, b, m, f, v, ch, j are taught. 
In Lesson II, pupils are shown how to 
practice various vowel sounds before a 
mirror, with the help of a chart. Lesson 
III brings s, z, and all four tongue conso- 
nants: J, t, d, n. Brief definitions are 
given, and a list of words illustrating the 
sounds studied. These are followed by 
short sentences and brief paragraphs on 
various subjects: colors, clothing, tem- 
perature, etc. 

The nine following lessons are devoted 
to reviewing the sounds, using more diffi- 
cult words and supplementary exercises 
and sentences. The author also mentions 
homophenous words, called les Sosies in 
French. 

It is not to be expected that a compre- 
hensive study of the subject can be made 
in a small book of less than 100 pages; 
but the author deserves credit for pro- 
viding this text book for French students. 
A teacher familiar with the subject will 
find the book interesting and will be able 
to supplement the exercises with others. 

To readers of the Votta REviEW who 
wish to brush up their French and at the 
same time practice lip reading, the little 
book is to be recommended. They will 
even find an exercise with the signature 
“Adapted from the Votta REvIEw, page 
555, 1934.” This turns out to be an exer- 
cise contributed by Miss Helen Scriver. 

—MarTua E. Bruun. 





With every benefit that is received come 
burdens.—Hugh S. Johnson. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


The Spirit of San Diego 


I have before me a letter from Miss 
Helen Scriver, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Hard of Hearing. It’s 
four pages long. She’s the one who steers 
the ship during conventions, you know. 

“Mr. Fanton, I do so hope your mem- 
bers will get the spirit of being host and 
hostess during the San Diego Convention 
next March.” 

She doesn’t know us very well, does 
she? It’s been spirit—total membership 
spirit—that bought our hearing aid—spir- 
it that has doubled our membership— 
spirit that pays 80% of our dues before 
they are sixty days past due and spirit 
that buys club houses. Miss Scriver, we’ve 
got spirit to spare. Every one of us is 
going to take part in the convention—just 
like we do everything else. I’m bragging 
now, Miss Scriver, bragging about 140 
men and women who fill buses to Los An- 
geles; have bazaars and clear $75, and 
dive into their pocketbooks when their 
league treasurer needs money. When our 
$95 tax bill comes along, we pay it, and 
with money from our treasury. We dig 
down into our garages and find paint for 
our club house—we climb up on the roof 
and sweep off the tree leaves. We swear 
we've done enough for the league—and 
then turn right around and buy a couple 
of chairs. 

Our lip reading teachers write things on 
the board about the league during school 
classes, and pass around Audiograms. We 


Lewis Carroll. 


get together and go to church on Sunday 
—take our group hearing aid along, too. 

Charles Angier saw a lady with a hear- 
ing aid on in his store the other day, dug 
down in his pocket for an Audiogram 
and stepped up to her, displaying his best 
smile, 

“Have you heard about our league, 
madam?” 


“Heard about it?” sez Mrs. Gill; 
“Young man, I belong to it.” 
I’m still bragging, Miss Scriver. Spir- 


it?—We’ve got spirit to spare!—ROoLAND 
H. FAanton in the San Diego Audiogram. 





Encouraging Better Movies 


The Committee on Motion Pictures of 
the National Education Association in- 
cludes 300 educators who are leaders in 
the movement to develop “natural cen- 
sorship” among students in schools and 
colleges. One of the methods of fostering 
“natural censorship” is through the study 
guides to photoplays sponsored by the 
Committee and edited by Max J. Herz- 
berg. Another method is through the 
preparation of miniature sets of stills to 
illustrate notebooks and showing sections 
of films based on famous novels and 
plays. Lantern slides and short films 
have been prepared for classroom use. 
Among the aims of the Committee are: 

To develop new units of classroom in- 
struction in the critical appreciation of 
motion pictures in all secondary subjects 
from junior high school to junior college. 
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To cooperate with public libraries by 
utilizing the stimulating influence that 
photoplays have on reading. 

To publish lists of films worthy of dis- 
cussion. 

To cooperate in the preparation of vis- 
ual aids for classroom use. 

To evaluate and list worth while class- 
room films as well as theatrical films, and 
to determine where progress lies in the 
administration of visual education. 





I Have Seen — 


Two highly educated, totally deaf wom- 
en carrying on a casual conversation at 
the bridge table, each understanding the 
other merely by reading the lips. Their 
conversation in no way detracted from the 
brilliance of their bridge playing. I 
watched and watched and I marveled at 
their ease of communication. No outward 
signs of deafness there, no exaggerated lip 
movement, no gesturing with their hands, 
no strain or tenseness in their manner. 

As I watched them win rubber after rub- 
ber, there came to my mind another pic- 
ture I have seen: 

Two attractive, intelligent girls, both of 
whom I know well, and who have from 65 
to 75 per cent of their hearing, carrying 
on an animated conversation in a crowded 
passenger bus, by means of the sign lan- 
guage! So intent were they on each other’s 
flying fingers that they were unaware of the 
attention they were attracting, of the curi- 
ous or pitying looks cast in their direction, 
of the classification being given them by 
the passengers: “Poor things! They can’t 
talk.” Both of them have low, well modu- 
lated voices on which their hearing impair- 
ment, as yet, has had no effect. Both are 
able to hear normal conversation less than 
four feet away. Both are able to talk and 
understand easily over the telephone. 
Radio speech through a loud speaker is not 
difficult for them. I felt bitterness and re- 
gret as I realized that all through the coun- 
try there must be others like these two, who 
are not making the most of their ability to 
hear speech and to use their voices. 

ArAH H. MILter. 
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Fashion Could Be Useful 


Why are people who suffer sensory de- 
ficiencies so unreasoning that they affect 
concealment, and refuse the aids which 
modern science offers for the alleviation 
of those deficiencies? I ask the question 
because I cannot answer it. A San Fran- 
cisco paper says there are 35,000 people 
in that city who are noticeably “hard of 
hearing”; yet very few avail themselves 
of corrective aids. In youth they are sen- 
sitive to the affliction, and in old age they 
fear admission will add still further to 
their difficulties in earning a livelihood. 
Many of them seem to live in the delusion 
that their condition is not noticeable. So- 
cieties have been organized to promote 
distribution of devices and treatments, but 
most of the deaf people shun them. 

I am inclined to believe the psychology 
of fashion would go further than technical 
information in promoting the use of com- 
pensatory devices. Once make a thing 
fashionable, or make the public familiar 
with its presence, and the inhibitions are 
removed. 

I recall in my early school days only 
one boy in our school who wore glasses. 
Yet there were a score who were so near- 
sighted or otherwise defective in vision, 
they could read only by putting their noses 
in the book, and had to be seated in front 
in order to see the blackboard work. Nor 
was the adult generation any better. When 
a man “had to wear glasses,” he was re- 
garded as old or practically incapacitated. 
Eye troubles, even blindness, were much 
more prevalent than today. Gradually the 
science of optical correction made prog- 
ress. Fashion and use broke down the 
taboo. Today, the child or the adult wear- 
ing glasses attracts no special notice. It 
is regarded as a provision of good sense, 
and unquestionably has increased the hap- 
piness and efficiency of millions. Many 
a child has defective vision, is permanent- 
ly cured, and is able to drop his glasses 
during adult years. Many a man owes his 
job to his optician. 

People of defective hearing are perhaps 
the most sensitive of all about their afflic- 
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tion. They will sit in what is to them an 
unheard conversation, making answers at 
once pathetic and humorous. They will 
go to public places, like the theater, and 
refuse to use the telephonic devices placed 
on certain seats lest they confess their mis- 
fortune. If their deafness increases, they 
gradually withdraw more and more within 
themselves. Ask them to try proven aids 
to hearing and they are liable to deny they 
need such a thing. It will be a happy day 
for tens of thousands of people when it 
becomes fashionable to wear ear phones. 
They will be returned to many of the joys 
of life which they are now missing. If we 
could only induce some Hollywood actress 
to appear wearing an ear device, or some 
actor celebrity to appear boldly equipped 
for better hearing, the influence of style 
would go farther than all other efforts to 
induce deaf people to be good to them- 
selves—and their friends. 

I know an estimable woman who suf- 
fered a hip injury from a fall. It left her 
partially lame, and during the early pe- 
riod of her affliction she lost confidence in 
the control of one of her legs. The physi- 
cal trouble was greatly added to by her 
mental timidity when walking. She was 
urged to “carry a cane,” the holding of 
which imparts a sense of security and 
support, even when touched lightly to the 
floor. This woman was shocked at the 
suggestion. She resented the idea that she 
was “so old she had to walk with a cane.” 
She preferred to limp around and adver- 
tise her handicap to all beholders, where- 
as I verily believe she could step fairly 
well if she made use of a “stick.” 

About the only way to overcome these 
little vanities and false pride is to make 
the adoption of aids fashionable. If peo- 
ple will torture themselves in order to be 
up-to-date or in good form, they surely 
would go equally far to enjoy more nor- 
mal physical health—providing it is 
“stylish.”"—A. L. Banks, in the Stockton 
(Calif.) Independent. 





It is not success which creates morale, 
but morale which creates success. 
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Pamphlets about Occupations 


The National Occupational Conference 
has issued a series of Occupational Stud- 
ies in pamphlet form. They deal with a 
variety of subjects, from auto mechanics 
to undertaking, and each pamphlet com- 
prises an appraisal and abstract of avail- 
able literature on that occupation, with 
an annotated bibliography. The pam- 
phlets sell for ten cents each. A com- 
plete list of these and of miscellaneous 
reprints dealing with occupations may be 
obtained from the National Occupational 
Conference, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 





Lip Reading in Houston 


Classes in lip reading for hard of hear- 
ing children which were established in 
Houston, Texas, several years ago have 
become an integral part of the public 
school system. There are now six centers 
with an enrollment of one hundred twenty- 
eight pupils. The work is carried on by 
Miss Alice I. Putnam. 





The Concha in a New Dress 


The Concha, the bulletin published by 
the Plainfield, N. J., League for the Hard 
of Hearing, presents its December issue in 
printed form, with an attractive headline 


in red type. Good luck to the new 
Concha! 


A Good Book for the Deaf 


The A B C Master Work Book, by Martha 
= Olsen. Morgan-Dillon & Co., Chicago, 
This is a very carefully thought out 

work-book, which uses simple, every-day 

words and has accurate pictures of the ob- 
jects. As it is merely a vocabulary build- 
er and does not make use of sentences, it 
is admirably suited to beginning work 
with deaf children. My only objection is 

that the hectograph ink of the copy I 

examined smears dreadfully under the 

hands of the children. I understand that 
it is available also in a non-duplicating 
black ink.—Litu1an Huno_p. 
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Only Two Parts 




















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II, lll and IV 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 


After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Reconditioned Hearing 
(Continued from page 36) 
more than covered his work in cleaning up 
and adjusting the machine. He got into 
the habit of stopping in at secondhand 
stores or junk dealers to salvage machines, 
or even parts of typewriters. He had been 
dealing exclusively with standard office ma- 
chines, but he now found quite a profit in 
handling the portable typewriters, though 
the exchange allowance was smaller. He 
usually received $2 or $3 difference on 
portables, and up to $15 on standard ma- 
chines—rates that kept him out of compe- 
tition with the trade-in departments of the 
typewriter companies. He fixed up—recon- 
ditioned, it is termed—the traded in ma- 
chines in the evenings, after he had finished 
his daily round of repair jobs. 
* * * 


All this Miss Kinney was explaining to 
another of her despondent job applicants. 

“Mr. Renny is now the owner of the Cen- 
tral Typewriter Exchange,” she said, “You 
know where that is?” 

The man nodded. 

“Not only that,” went on Miss Kinney, 
“but along with building up this success- 
ful business, Mr. Renny has recovered his 
hearing.” 

“What!” 

“Well, not that exactly,” she admitted. 
“T didn’t mean recovered. What is it you 
do when you make a typewriter as good as 
new—replace worn parts and all that? Oh, 
yes, you recondition it. That’s what he’s 
done—reconditioned his hearing.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing?” 
said the astonished listener. 

“It’s your deafness; you don’t hear lots 
of things,” said Miss Kinney, reassuringly. 
“But no matter. The point is that Mr. 
Renny has recov— I mean reconditioned 
his hearing. How? Why, he’s been mak- 
ing money so—hand over fist—that he’s 
just purchased one of those new Ultimo 
hearing instruments.” 

“Gosh! Why, they cost $220.00.” 

“Yes,” she nodded. “He was in yester- 
day afternoon, demonstrating it to me. He 
hears better than I do now—with the Ulti- 
mo. So I’m trying to persuade him to take 
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on hearing instruments along with his type- 
writers. I want to arrange with him to 
trade in my instrument, with say, $5, for 
one of the new Ultimos.” 

The applicant laughed heartily; then re- 
membered himself. 

“It braces one up,” he confessed, “hear- 
ing how some other deafened person has 
made a go of it. But it doesn’t help me 
get a job, does it?” 

“You'd be surprised,” said Miss Kinney, 
slangily. “I’ve just been telling you all 
this to lead up to the announcement that 
you start to work tomorrow morning — at 
the Central Typewriter Exchange.” 





Did He Make Music from Head 
Noises? 
(Continued from page 28) 
He would spend as much time as he could 
in the woods during the summer, frequent- 
ly lying on the soaked ground and thus 
planting the seeds of illness which may 
have brought on his deafness. He often 
stormed through the meadows, waving his 
arms, shouting and singing at the top of 
his none too agreeable voice until the 
peasants looked upon him as crazy and the 
farm animals took flight at the apparition. 

Highly susceptible to the influence of 
sex, Beethoven is said to have been, from 
an early age, in a state of emotion due to 
one love affair or another. Rolland quotes 
a letter revealing the sorry results of his 
proffer of marriage to the beautiful Bonn 
singer, Magdalene Willmann, who refused 
him because he “was so ugly and half- 
cracked.” 

The composer was an amazing man to 
the very end. On his death-bed he spent 
his time trying to learn elemental arith- 
metic from his nephew. His deafness was 
so serious then that everyone conversed 
with him by writing. He died March 26, 
1827. 

Lives of great men all remind us — of 
what? Let the hard of hearing seek their 
own reminders in the life of Beethoven. 
For myself, I like this, which might well 
be called his creed: “I will seize fate by 
the throat; most assuredly it shall not get 
me wholly down.” 


ol 

















Be Sure= 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours pet dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 


GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip- 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 


GENERALS are available throughout the United States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 








They reach you 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphune Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

















THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Presem 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of: — 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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Dining with the Blue Birds 
(Continued from page 17) 


Stuffed Dogs. Cut weiners lengthwise. 
Fill with stuffed olives and sliced onion. 
Wrap bacon around each, holding the 
weiner together. Put on fork or green 
stick and roast. 

Goulash. 1 lb. hamburger; 1 bunch of 
celery, chopped fine; 1 onion. Season with 
salt and pepper. Brown the above ingredi- 
ents together. Cook 1% lb. spaghetti and 
add 1 can of tomatoes. The aroma of this 
is enough to whet any appetite. This recipe 
serves 10. 

Fresh fruit is always a favorite for des- 
sert but if you want something that’s dif- 
ferent try these: 

Dessert. Let children make fudge out- 
side while you are preparing the rest of 
the meal. Then spread the hot fudge on 
graham crackers and when you are ready 
for dessert let every one toast a marsh- 
mallow, put it on top of the fudge and 
place another graham cracker on top of it. 
This makes a delicious dessert. A plain 
milk chocolate bar may be substituted for 
the fudge. 

Another Dessert. Core an apple, and 
fill it with nuts and raisins and a marsh- 
mallow. Put it on a stick and roast it. 

The secret of outdoor cooking is to know 
the rules of the game, what to do and how 
to do it. Know how long a thing should 
cook, and time and watch it accordingly. 
Remember that the appearance of food is 
also important. Make it look appetizing. 
Food should always be served and partaken 
of with an air of festivity. There is no 
better place than the great outdoors, so 
when you preside over food, even if it be 
the most informal picnic in the woods, let 
it be with a joyful and happy spirit. There 
is something about cooking outside that in- 
vites and creates a hearty appetite. 

Too, one learns to be resourceful and 
self-reliant in the open. Opportunity is 
given to deepen one’s appreciation of na- 
ture. A glorious sunset, the beauties of 


autumn, or the first wild flowers of spring 
can all be yours as you go out to dine, 


Blue Bird fashion. 
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University Correspondence Courses 
(Continued from page 23) 


to learn a trade, some to use their leisure 
time intelligently, and many more to com- 
plete their education. 

The Massachusetts State Department of 
Education publishes five bulletins explain- 
ing the different courses: Academic, de- 
scribing government and history courses, 
courses in English, languages, home- 
making and art, economics, education, 
mathematics, law, natural science; Com- 
mercial, describing courses in bookkeep- 
ing, accounting, management, psychology, 
salesmanship, advertising, commercial 
drawing, clerical, stenography, law, eco- 
nomics and finance, preparation for Civil 
Service; Engineering, describing courses 
in drawing, architecture, mechanical engi- 
neering, aviation, automotive engineering, 
electricity, structural engineering, high- 
way construction, hydraulics, textiles, in- 
dustrial management, pulp and paper 
making, engineering mathematics; Diplo- 
ma _ bulletin, describing programs of 
courses leading to diplomas in academic 
arts, music, business administration, me- 
chanical engineering, civil engineering, 
electrical engineering, practical engineer- 
ing; High School Equivalence Certificate, 
describing a program of courses leading 
to certificate of completion of high school 
work. 

The Division of University Extension, 
Room 217, State House, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, will gladly furnish any of these 
bulletins free of charge to all who apply 
for them. 





Four and a Half Senses 
(Continued from page 41) 


able restaurant. I had always wanted to 
find out if I could meet dear old friends in 
such rarified atmosphere. 

Of course, seeking strange bits of in- 
formation is somewhat like drinking from 
an ice-water fountain. You always get 
results, but there is an element of sur- 
prise in the results. A definite technique 
is required. 





——— 
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FOR 


IMPROVED HEARING 









* ponte 


BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & BYWAY, NEW YORK CITY 























READY! READY! 


THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOK 


of 


LIP READING PRACTICE 
MATERIAL FOR CHILDREN 


Contributed by Teachers in 
All Parts of the Country 


Price: 


To Volta Review Subscribers...... $1.00 
To Non Subscribers.................... $2.00 
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Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Consult the Radioear 
\ dealer nearest you. \ 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 























OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 


Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 15) 


when school is over,” I promised him, as 
I saw his disappointed little face. “We 
must remember.” And knowing that some- 
times I forgot this, I wrote “Heat” on the 
blackboard. 

The bell rang for fire drill. Visitors 
came. The principal brought a new child 
to be taken care of until she could be prop- 
erly placed. All thought of the radiator 
went out of my head. When the dismissal 
bell rang I hurried the children out and 
rushed away myself. Friday afternoon! 

And though it turned cold that night, 
and papers said a blizzard was on the way, 
I never thought again about those pipes 
till Sunday night, when I was in bed, snug- 
gling under extra blankets. Well, too late 
now! Couldn’t even get the janitor! If 
my ferns had all frozen and the room was 
too cold to have school in, and the janitor 
said, as janitors always do, that it wasn’t 
his fault, that fool teacher had forgotten 
to turn on her heat when she went home 
Friday—-well, I would just have to bear 
the polite call down I would certainly re- 
ceive from powers above. 

There was only one small hope. I tossed 
and worried and could not sleep, but fran- 
tically I clung to that tiny hope. Maybe 
Osgood had done his bit, and turned the 
heat on again. Hardly likely, though, after 
my scolding. 

On Monday morning I was the first 
teacher in the school house. Struggling 
through snow drifts I had still hoped. And 
as I ran up the stairs to my room my teeth 
were chattering, not entirely from the out- 
door cold. 

But the room was warm and pleasant, 
in spite of the snow outside. Dear little 
Osgood! My heart warmed toward the 
child. Never again would I snub him when 
he was a self-appointed Mr. Fixit. At 
least I wouldn’t today! Osgood had saved 
his teacher’s life. He had turned on the 
heat before he left the schoolroom, on Fri- 
day afternoon. 

“You were a very thoughtful boy!” I 
commended him, as soon as the pupils 
came in. “I did not see you. I did not tell 
you. How did you remember?” 





yeu a asia da 
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“Thought myself,” Osgood said proudly. 
“No the heat, the room cold. You told me. 
I rembered!” 

“Yes, Osgood,” I said thankfully, and 
hugged him. “You certainly ‘rembered’ 
that time.” 





Adventures in Paris 
(Continued from page 39) 
films made by the Association during ex- 
cursions. 

The number of members, I was told, is 
actually 1600. The hope was expressed 
that hard of hearing Americans intending 
to visit the Paris Exposition in 1937, where 
the Association very likely will have a 
booth, will not leave Paris without calling 
at the Foyer du Sourd. The French hard 
of hearing expect to make plans for the 
entertainment of their foreign guests. If 
so desired, they will book hotel rooms for 
them in advance, and prepare for excur- 
sions and sight-seeing; in short, their aim 
would be to try and make the stay of their 
fellow-sufferers from over-sea as comfort- 
able and enjoyable as they themselves 
would anticipate it were they to come to 
the United States for a visit. As yet, these 
plans are not fully formed, but within a 
month or two the Association will com- 
municate with their American friends to 
put before them suggestions, and to learn 
what is thought of them. 

Time had passed very quickly and I took 
leave of Monsieur Burgun who had so 
kindly played the host and given me in- 
formation. Much to my regret I was not 
able to return for a second visit in the 
evening when the members had their week- 
ly meeting. Having to get ready for an 
early morning departure, having also made 
an appointment with the milliner and an- 
other for coffee with friends in the shadow 
of the Madeleine, I had no time for any- 
thing more. Altogether, I had had a very 
pleasant and enjoyable stay in the French 
capital, and it is with satisfaction that I 
record this fact. 





Your desire to render service to others 
is a definite measure of your own spiritual 
progress.—Mabel Beatty. 





A Wonderful Bargain! 


CLOSED DOORS 


By 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are able to offer this 
book of heart-gripping stories about 
deaf and blind children at half 
price. After seeing the volume you 
will want to purchase other copies. 
Send your order at once. 


SPECIAL PRICE—$1.00 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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wishes all of its readers 
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| This amplifier 
widens the use of 
the telephone 


The Bell Telephone Amplifier 
makes telephoning easy and 
pleasant for most persons with 
impaired hearing. A volume 
control may be connected 
with your telephone—provides 
amplification adjustable to 
your needs—may be switched 
off when others use the 
telephone. Ask your 
local Bell Telephone W 
Company for a dem- 
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The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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A Treasure Chest of Games 
(Continued from page 44) 

13. Name an animal that children like 
to hear about at Christmas time. Reindeer. 

14. Name an animal that has a very, 
very long neck. Giraffe. 

15. Name an animal that cracks nuts 
with its teeth. Squirrel. 

16. Name an animal that is covered 
with needles. Porcupine. 

17. Name an animal that can cut down 
trees with its teeth. Beaver. 

18. Name an animal that lives in a 


burrow. Rabbit, Woodchuck. 


19. Name an animal whose baby is 
called a kid. Goat. 
20. Name an animal whose baby is 


called a puppy. Dog. 


21. Name an animal whose baby is 
falled a kitten. Tiger or cat. 

22. Name an animal whose baby is 
called a cub. Bear or lion. 

23. Name an animal whose baby is 
called a fawn. Deer. 

24. Name an animal whose baby is 
called a calf. Cow. 

25. Name an animal whose baby is 
called a colt (foal). Horse. 

26. Name an animal whose baby is 


called a lamb. Sheep. 
Newspapers 
Story. 

Played the same as “Spin the Cover” 
or “Stage-coach.” Write the names of the 
newspapers on the board. When the word 
“newspaper” is used the pupils change 
seats. 





Deafness and Its Prevention 
(Continued from page 7) 


ing the diet should be supplemented with 
D-vitamins, which are found profusely 
in liver oil. This is also present in fresh 
herrings, in eel, trout, and other fish. 
Once more the author wants to quote 
Hippocrates’ words: “Man cannot keep 
alert through eating alone; he must 
also exert himself, bodily and mentally.” 
Luxurious food is in the long run 


harmful. When during the world war 


Germany suffered from great scarcity of 
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food, stomach diseases disappeared, to 
spring up again after the war. 

Sport in our day provides enough, 
sometimes more than enough, exercise 
for those who are keen on it. But even 
now many overlook the necessity of men- 
tal and bodily exertion. 

Though work is the highest and the 
most healthgiving blessing and_ stimu- 
lant of life, it sometimes becomes a curse 
and a burden to those who come to their 
daily occupation poisoned from alcohol 
and tobacco and exhausted from keeping 
late hours. 

The author emphasized these points of 
view from everyday life, because she 
felt convinced that their bearing was not 
only of highest importance to the individ- 
ual but also to the coming generations. 

A healthy manner of living which for- 
tifies the body against ailments will also, 
to some extent, reduce the frequency of 
deafness and deaf-mutism. 

As commendable measures 
deafness Dr. Henning advocated: 

1. Attention to race hygiene. 

2. Healthy living. 

3. Timely calling on the physician. 

And as further measures: 

4. Care for deaf children of 3-4 years. 

5. Examination of the hearing of all 
retarded pupils. 

6. Special instruction for hard of 
hearing children. 

7. Lip reading for the adult deaf. 


against 





Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 25) 
in geography and 44% greater in general 
science. The author feels that these dif- 
ferences are so great as to be important 
factors in determining the method to be 
used, especially in view of the fact that the 
non-integrated method as used in the ex- 
periment, by placing the film before rather 
than after the study of the unit, and by 
having the time that elapsed between the 
showing of the film and the work on the 
subject so short, meant that Procedure I 
represented exceedingly favorable condi- 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 


Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 
the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


1806 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








THE STORY OF LIP READING 


BY FRED DELAND 
Less than two hundred copies left 
Order yours through the 


Volta Bureau 


Price $2.75 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 


CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUB 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISE 
in 
The Volta Review 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


Mimeographed, with Leatherette Covers 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. The simplest instruction 
consistent with interest ...............00 $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. Juvenile, progressive, 
leading to junior work. ............. $3.25 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III. Contains full year’s 
instruction, with large Practice Sec- 
tion highest quality material. Es- 
pecially designed for Public and 
Vocational schools, but equally 
valuable wherever Lip Reading is 
DOIG: scisictardininianinciniswenipananenical $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED 
ADULT, GRADE IV, a published 
text, with a Foreword by His Grace 
the Duke of Montrose. This book 
represents the starting point for 
the average adult ................00cecceeeees $4.00 


COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III.............. 





All Prices Postpaid 


Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C”’ 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 





Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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tions for the non-integrated use of films. 
In ordinary practice the time interval be- 
tween the use of the film and the classroom 
study would often be such as to create a 
much greater discrepancy between the re- 
sults of the two methods. He suggests fur- 
ther approaches to the problem. 


Arithmetical Concepts 
Russell, Ned M. Arithmetical Concepts of 

Children. Journal of Educational Re- 

search, XXIX, 1936, 647-663. 

The child’s understanding of problems’ 
is more important than mere repetition. 
It can have unfortunate consequences if 
the learning material is not adapted to the 
normal processes of growth and the teach- 
er resorts to drill. The task of this paper 
is to find out more about normal growth 
of arithmetical processes in children. 

In one experiment the children were 
shown groups of blocks and asked ques- 
tions about them which involved the words 
more, less, many, equal, and the same. 
The answers indicated that the child’s first 
concept of number is of “many-ness,” from 
which quantity and serial order become 
differentiated. Cardinal and ordinal num- 
ber concepts develop simultaneously. Abil- 
ity to count is not in itself a reliable mea- 
sure of this development. Children of 
four-and-a-half and five years understand 
the terms most, both, biggest, although 
words denoting the same and equal are not 
comprehended. The seven-year-old child 
uses such terms as many, most, and more. 
It is unlikely that the first and second 
grade child is mature enough to master 
and understand isolated addition and sub- 
traction factors. 





Trees Make a Good Hobby 
(Continued from page 34) 

Both of these are excellent, but unfor- 
tunately they are out of print. However, 
I found them in the New York Prhlic 
Library. 





Most things in life, both mental and 
physical, depreciate with age; but there 
is one which appreciates with age—human 
friendships. 


—Charles M. Schwab. 
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Another Year 


Just as wind and rain, sun and snow have come; in like 
manner the past year has witnessed many changes and im- 
provements in hearing aids. 


It has been the privilege of the workers at Trimm, in 
our own small way, to contribute to a few of these changes 
that affect the lives of the many who live in silence—a privi- 
lege for which we are humbly grateful. 


Looking back over the record of the past year at Trimm, 
we wish to point with pride 


—to our new home, occupied early in the year and pro- 
viding the finest buildings and surroundings—a move 
made necessary because of increased production. 








—to the many new production facilities added. 





—to our added technical staff and laboratory equipment. 


| —to the many improvements made in Trimm church and 
theatre hearing aids. 


—to our continued interest in and study of the many 
problems found in teaching the deafened child. 


| | —to the introduction of the Trimm Excellophone Vacuum 
Tube Individual Hearing Aids. 


All no small accomplishments in themselves—but what of the 
New Year—will it see further changes? 


| 
| We at Trimm will see further expansion of manufactur- 
| ing space and facilities to take care of the many new products 
coming. 


| | —But more than all else, it is our sincere trust that we 

| may further help our many hard of hearing friends back onto 
| the road from the land of silence—this done, our dreams will 
have been more than accomplished. 





TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 W. Berteau Ave. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 



































The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 

Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 


Series III. 


$17.00 
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Our New Club House 
(Continued from page 31) 


now we are happier than ever. We’ve just 
about paid off the $500 note with box 
lunch auctions at $40.00, and scaring up a 
few dollars here and there. The $1,750 
lady has a first mortgage on which we 
make a payment each month from rentals 
of the clubhouse. The landlord (ex) has 
the $2,250, the search man has the paper 
with the $6.18 seal on it, and all’s O. K. 
The landlord mailed us the $25.00 for that 
last month’s rent the next day. 

Seriously now, if your league has a hun- 
dred or more members in it, why don’t you 
get a clubhouse? Buy one. Your rentals 
to other clubs the size of yours will bring 
in practically enough to make monthly 
payments. It’s awfully hard to get people, 
men especially, to attend your events if you 
are meeting in the Y. W. C. A. or a church 
basement or a school house. I go to church 
on Sunday and my young daughter goes to 
the school and Y. W. C. A. and when I go 
to the league, I want to go to a regular 
clubhouse. So do you! It’s a big thrill— 
this buying clubhouses. If you want to get 
one, we'll lend you anything we’ve got— 
including our $6.18 seal. 





Lip Reading Bridged the Gap 
(Continued from page 29) 


twenty-minute conversation with him, the 
Superintendent of Schools of Broken Ar- 
row invited the boy to return to school 
and enter the seventh grade. 

Mrs. Bonnell talked with Victor’s teach- 
ers and explained to them how they could 


help him adjust himself in class. They 
have been very cooperative and he is now 
doing good work. His only difficulty is 
with spelling, and he has special help 
with that in the evenings. His progress is 
the best possible example of what may be 
done to help the child handicapped by the 
sudden onset of severe deafness. His par- 
ents wasted no time in securing help for 
him, and they kept his return to normal 
life as the goal in view. He gives every 
evidence of being able to attain that goal. 
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Couldnt HEAR 
half they said 












... DUET catch 
every word now 


... since I’ve been fitted properly 
with a Western Electric Hearing Aid 


A hearing aid—like eye glasses—must be prescribed and adjusted to your exact 





needs, So, if you are hard of hearing, have a thorough examination by means 
of an Audiometer. 

This determines the exact degree of your particular hearing loss— provides 
information to enable the Audiometrist to help you make a proper selection of 
instrument (with air or bone conduction receiver) — and so to better fit your 
hearing characteristic. 

Whatever type you need, there is a Western Electric Audiphone—designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories to give you real satisfaction. 


Western EJecfric 


HEARING AID 


Consult telephone directory for address of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon 
to Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. for details on Western SI aiiccascciahcsnncsiccteutiasscniseteancensterghaanaine mata pamentatnasnmanemnabimmdainatan 
Electric Audiphone and name of nearest 

dealer. In Canada: Northern Electric Co.. Ltd. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
Teacher Training Course 
Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


Pasadena, Cait. 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 
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KERNELS 


Compiled by Atice H. Damon 





A Morninc WIsH 


The sun is just rising on the morning of 
another day, the first day of a new year. 
What do I wish that this day, this year may 
bring to me? Nothing that shall make the 
world or others poorer, nothing at the ex- 
pense of other men; but just those few 
things which in their coming do not stop 
with me, but touch me rather, as they pass 
and gather strength: A few friends who 
understand me and yet remain my friends. 
A work to do which has real value, without 
which the world would feel the poorer. A 
return for such work small enough not to 
tax unduly anyone who pays. A mind un- 
afraid to travel, even though the trail be 
not blazed. An understanding heart. A 
sight of the eternal hills and the unresting 
sea, and of something beautiful the hand 
of man has made. A sense of humor and 
the power to laugh. A little leisure with 
nothing to do. A few moments of quiet, 
silent meditation. The sense of the pres- 
ence of God. And the patience to wait for 
the coming of these things, with the wis- 
dom to know them when they come. 


—Walter Reid Hunt. 


A gentleman is one who thinks more of 
other people’s feelings than of his own 
rights; and more of other people’s rights 
than of his own feelings. 

—Matthew Henry Buckham. 


Perhaps it wouldn’t be amiss if we were 
more conscious of the relationship between 
rights and duties. Our rights are what is 
due us from others; our duties are what is 
due others from us. Rights and duties are 
inseparable. They are the two sides of the 
same social situation. We cannot fully un- 
derstand any situation unless we give at- 
tention to our duties as well as our rights. 


—Orville C. Pratt. 
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I know nothing about cathode rays. I 
have no notion what technical problems re- 
main to be defeated; but I suppose that 
within a couple of years the telephotogram 
or whatever it is called, will, like the radio- 
gram, be within the range of all the subur- 
ban incomes, and ultimately will be as 
much of a commonplace of the home as 
the telephone or wireless today. We shall 
do as we have all done about those in- 
vaders, we shall be mocking, rebellious, 
irritated, facetious, but, poor sheep that we 
are, we shall have to have it. What then? 

—A. P. Herbert. 


Every year I live I am more convinced 
that the waste of life lies in the love we 
have not given, the powers we have not 
used, the selfish prudence that will risk 
nothing and which, shirking pain, misses 
happiness as well. No one ever yet was 
the poorer in the long run for having once 
in a life time “let out all the length of all 
the reins.” 


—Mary Cholmondeley. 


He who has not the spirit of his age will 
reap all the misfortunes of his age. 
—V oltaire. 


The preoccupation with facts, to the ex- 
clusion of what can be done with them, and 
the incapacity for logical thinking are both 
savage. Until a man begins to think—not 
merely to lose his temper or to learn by 
heart—he is, mentally, clothed in the skins 
of beasts. 

—Katherine Fullerton Gerould. 


Next year will be a good year to those 
who have made up their minds to make 
it so. 


—Henry Ford. 


You better live your best and act your 
best and think your best today; for to- 
day is the sure preparation for tomor- 
row and all the other tomorrows that 
follow. 

—Harriet Martineau. 
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ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








IMPORTANT BOOKS ON SPEECH 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


A comprehensive and valuable text book 
on teaching speech to the deaf. 


Price, $2.00. 


VOICE BUILDING 


By Julia M. Connery and Irene B. Young 


Two experienced teachers of the deaf 
write on voice improvement. 


Prace, $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH 
TEACHING 


By John D. Wright 
A book for parents as well as teachers. 
Price $1.25. 


FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SOUNDS 


By Caroline A. Yale 
A standard text book by a great teacher. 


Price, 75c 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 

CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Goxpstzin, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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